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Teaching Guides for This. Issue - 


Bolivia: Tin Roof of the World 
(pp. 7, 8, 9) 

How We Live in Bolivia 
(pp. 10, 11) 

Your Rugged Constitution— 
The Bill of Rights (p. 12) 

A Tale of Two Fishes—A radio 
play (pp. 18, 19) 

Aims for the Pupil 


1. To acquaint one’s self with the 
manner of life in a Bolivian city. 

2. To learn about the seasons, the 
holidays, and the traditional foods of 
Bolivia. 

3. To discover what travel hours by- 
air, water, train, and motor vehicle lie 
between one’s home and the city where 
E’sa and Antonio live. 

4. To study the altitude and the 
population figures of Oruro, Bolivia, in 
relation to altitude and population else- 
where. 

5. To make a comparative study ot 
Bolivian and U. S. school programs. 

6. To understand how the geography 
of Bolivia influences the ways of earn- 
ing a living there. 

7. To consider how the problems of 
the Bolivian farmers and miners could 
be solved, 

8. To appreciate the importance ot 
Bolivia's mines and to understand the 
basic facts underlying the present dis- 
pute about tin. 


Procedure 


GROUP CONVERSATION 
To the pupils: After you have read 
what Elsa and. Antonio have to tell 
about living in Bolivia you will be 
ready to talk about the following mat- 
ters with your classmates. We suggest 


that you write the lines of verse and 
the lists of foods and holidays on the 


blackboard as an aid to the group con- 
versation. After holding this class dis- 
cussion you will be well prepared to 
write letters to the Bolivian girl and 
boy 


The Seasons 
Gone is the winter, spring is here 
When September comes to adorn the 
year 
With small bright lowers and blossomy 
trees, 
And many a billowy perfumed breeze 


Must we regard these lines as non- 
sense verse, or do they truly describe the 
coming of spring somewhere in the 
world? Can you write some lines of 
poetry or prose that tell about spring- 
time or wintertime in Bolivia? It would 
be great fun to send Elsa and Antonio 
a poem you have written about their 
country. For practice, try matching 
rhyming lines with this one: When trees 
stand bare against the sky 


Food Geography 
plato paceno Mannattan clam 
chgavder 
Soutuern corn 
pudding 
New England boiled 
dinner 
New Orleans 


aji de gallina 
chuno 


Boston: brown 
bread pralines 
Mexican tortillas Cape Cod chowder 
Pennsylvania German shoo-fly pie 
Can you lengthen this list of foods, 
characteristic of different parts of the 
Americas? Describe the Bolivian foods 
mentioned by Elsa and Antonio and 
tell about a dish from your home 
region. Write a recipe for your favorite 
dessert. In a drawing or painting, pic- 
ture some of the traditional foods used 
during the celebration of holy days and 
festivals. 
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Holidays and Holy Days 
November—December July 4 
July—August February 22 
May Day Carnival 
Students’ Day Purim 
August 6 Easter 
February 10 Passover 

What is the significance, in the U. S, 
and in Bolivia, of the months and days 
listed above? Complete a year's calen- 
dar of red letter days. 


Naming a School 

Liceo Pantaleon Dalence de -Senoritas 
Juan Misael Saracho 
Horace Mann School 
Whittier School 
George Washington Carver School 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
Penn Treaty Junior High Schoof 
Frederick Douglass School 

Translate the names of the Bolivian 
schools which appear on the above list 
and, give your opinion as to why the 
other names listed have been given to 
schools in the U. S. Explain how your 
own school was named. 


In Our School We Study 


arithmetic French 
Spanish science 
needlework chemistry 
religion natural sciences 
geography drawing 
history music 
English physics 
home economics mathematics 
physical education philosophy 
literature 

The subjects listed above have been 
taken from the stories of Elsa and 
Antonio, who attend different schools 
in Oruro, Boliva. Check the studies that 
are the same as your own and indicate 
where 15-year-old Antonio's program 
differs from that of 13-year-old Elsa’s 
and from yours 


Travel and Trade Routes 

Oruro, Bolivia, to Buenos Aires, 

Argentina 
Oruro to Cochabamba, Bolivia 
New York City to Oruro 
Omaha, Nebraska, to Oruro 
Los Angeles, California, to Oruro 

Elsa tells about the trips she has 
taken with her family during her school 
vacations. On a map of South America 
trace the distances between her home 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 23 

Theme Article: Greece 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Greece 

Your Rugged Constitution: The Bill 
of Rights (Part 2) 

Special Feature: May Day Means 
Spring 

Short Story 

April 39 

Theme Article: Mountain Farmers 
(Switzerland), film-tex article 

Your Rugged Constitution: The Bill 
of Rights (Part 3) 

Health and Nutrition: 
Health? 
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and the places she has visited. Suggest 
ways of traveling to Oruro from the 
other cities listed above and estimate 
the approximate number of miles from 
one to the other. Collect road maps, 
bus schedules, and train and air time- 
tables and discover what routes lead 
from where you live to various parts of 
the world. In Junior Scholastic for 
March 19, 1952, you will find special 
information on the transportation of 
goods and people. 


Facts and Figures 
Population of Oruro—about 50,000 
Elevation of Oruro—3,706 meters 
Population of our town—? 

Elevation of our town—? 
Population of Texas—? ‘ 
Population of Bolivia—? 

Consult the World Almanac, the en- 
cyclopedia, and other reference books 
for the figure facts you wish to present 
Originate several arithmetic problems 
based on comparative population fig- 
ures 


Family Nomes 

Elsa Valdivia Lanchares ~ 
Antonio Aspiazu Velasco 

Antonio tells us that his family name 
is Aspiazu, but that his mother’s maiden 
name is attached to the family name, 
according to Bolivian custom. Write 
your own name in this South American 
fashion. 


Bolivia: Tin Roof of the World 
The World's Work 


To the pupils: You are all preparing 
yourselves to be active, intelligent citi- 
zens, and to do some share of the 
world’s work. Antonio Aspiazu Velasco 
says that he hopes someday to become 
a doctor. From what you have read in 


the theme article, would you say that 
his country has any special need for 
more doctors? 

Let us say that you have received 
training in the U. S, for following one 
of the occupations listed below and 
that you are going to Bolivia to work 
for one year. Underscore any parts of 
the theme article that bear upon mat- 
ters.that interest you most as a farmer, 
miner, teacher, nurse, doctor, carpenter, 
electrician, road builder, communica- 
tions engineer, weather bureau expert, 
mining engineer. Be prepared to sug- 
gest ways of spreading education and 
improving farming and mining. 


The Tin Dispute 


Distribute the following statements 
based on the theme article among nine 
pupils and ask the girls and boys to 
use them as starting points in a discus- 
sion of the Bolivian tin dispute 

1. Tin is used for hundreds of items. 

2. Bolivia needs U. S. dollars. The 
U.S. needs Bolivia's tin. 

3. Bolivia buys from the U. S. most 
of the things she needs—machinery, 
textiles, steel 

4. A few months ago the U. S. 
stopped buying Bolivian tin. The price, 
we said, was too high. 

5. “What's more,” said Bolivia, “we 
need the extra money to improve our 
country.” 

6. Working conditions in the mines 
are bad. The miners work about 10 
hours a day, six days a week For this 
they may earn $5.00 

7. Indonesia and Malaya are bigger 
tin producers than Bolivia. 

8. As Junior Scholastic went to press, 
the quarrel wasn’t settled. But agree- 
ment seemed near. 

9. We want to stay on triendly terms 
with our neighbors in Latin America. 


A Tale of Two Fishes 


Here is a radio play which the class 
will enjoy presenting. Sound effects and 
the characterizing of the various play- 
ers provide drgma problems which call 


for imagination and ingenuity, 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. According ‘to the Talmud, what 
was the name of the king fish of all 
the ocean? (Leviathan) 

2. Which animal tricked the king 
fish of the ocean? (The fox) 

3. What range of mountains runs 
through Bolivia? (The Andes) 

4. From what mineral does Bolivia 
earn most of its income? (Tin) 


5. Which is the largest city in Bo- 
livia? (La Paz) 

6. What people conquered the Inca 
Indians of Bolivia 400 years ago? (The 
Spaniards) 

7. Which North American bird has 
the widest wingspread? (The California 
condor) 

8. Tunisia lies in the northern part 
of what continent? (Africa) 

9. Which amendment to the Consti- 
tution guarantees freedom of speech? 


_ (The first) 


10. What two big rivers in Russia are 
to be linked by a new canal this spring? 
(The Volga and the Don) 





Answers to sag tah Puzzle, p. 25 
ACROSS: Ii-bay; 4-foru 6-New Mexico; 
10-onion; 1)-act: 12-trod: T3-ah: 14-seer; 15- 
us; 17-or; 18-esp 20-am; 22-do; 23-raid; 
Fa 21-aims; 28-our; 30-wails; 32-preten- 
34-sales; 45-lye. 
aOWN 1-box: 2-aria; 3-yucca; 4-fend; 
5-meth: 6-no; 7-enter; 8-wire; mye 14- 
So.; 15-up; 16-Syrian: 19-so: 20-aicle: 21-M.D 
24-amid: 25-mops: 26-rural; 27-awes; 29- rely: 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 27 
i. DO YOU KNOW THE NEWS?-—1-mice; 
2-Eastern erery: 3-Tunisia; 4-nylon; 
5- Tif 6-President Truman; 7-dams. 
FIRST TEN. the Bill of Rights: the 
Federal Government; Ener the rights 
of individual American 
3. TIN wing & OF THE WORLD: I-a: 2-a 
a 4-c: 5-c: 
BIRD NEWS: l-c; 2-9. 3-b: 4-b; 5-c: 6-b 
5 PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 1-panda; 
2-China; 3-one 





Tools for Teachers 
Switzerland 


April 30 in Junior Scholastic 

BOOKS: Land of William Tell, by 
Lillian J. Bragdon, $2.00 (Lippincott, 
1938). Switzedand, by Dore Og izek 
and Jean Rufennacht, $5.00 (McGraw, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Remarkable Swiss,” by 
G. Soloveytchik, Harper's Magazine, 
Mar. 1952. “Switzerland” (special is- 
sue). U. N. World, Oct. 1951. “Switzer- 
land Guards the Roof of Europe.” by 
W. H. Nickolas, National Geographic 
Magazine, Aug. 1950. 

FILMS: Mountain Farmers 'Switzer- 
land), 20 minutes, sale or rent, Educa- 
tional Film Dept., United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Typical family life in the Emmenthal 
Valley. Understanding the Swiss, 10 
minutes, sale, Associated Film Artists, 
30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
The people, their environment and 
work. Let's Look at Switzerland, 13 
minutes, sale or rent, Films of the Na- 
tions, 62 West 45 St., New York 19, 
N. Y. The country and the people. 

FILMSTRIPS: Switzerland — The 
Land and Its People, 37 frames, Society 
for Visual Education, .1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, II]. Customs, ac- 
tivities, landscape, industries. 
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Shutter bug’s Page mom py 
KEN JOHNSON 


Pets make 
appealing 
pictures! 


AVE you ever noticed how a 

good picture of a kitten or a 
puppy “steals the show” when you’re 
looking through someone’s snap- 
shots? 

Well, there’s nothing very strange 
about that. Most of us Like pets, so 
whenever we see a particularly ap- 
pealing picture of a kitten or puppy, 
we automatically feel a special at- 
traction toward that picture. Re- 
member that —if you want people to 
enjoy looking at your snapshots! 
Never pass up a chance to make a 
good pet picture! 

The next time you have a chance 
to photograph a pet, here are some 
tips that can help make your snap- 
shots real “stoppers”: 


1, Get close enough to the subject 
so it fills the greater part of your pic- 
ture. If you’re using a fixed-focus 
camera, a portrait attachment will 
usually let you make sharp pictures 
up to 2% or 3 feet. 








See how much the plain beckgrownd adds to the effectiveness 
of this fine pet snapshot? Note especially the “halo effect” 
of the white fur against the dark gray backgrownd tone. 


2. Arrange your setting so the pet 
is against a plain, unobtrusive back- 
ground. Often it’s easier to keep 
small animals in front of the camera 
by posing them on an overturned 
box or low platform. 


3. Take your pet pictures by syn- 
chronized flash light, so you can use 


a small lens opening with the fastest 
shutter speed possible. More pet pic- 
tures are spoiled by movement than 
any other single cause, so try to use 
the highest shutter speed on your 
camera. Here’s where the high speed 
and latitude of Ansco All-Weather 
Film helps! 





The New 
3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK ° 
Saves You 15¢ 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” 











make molehills 
out of mountains 
ride a 


RUDGE SPORTS LIGHT ROADSTER 


with Sturmey-Archer 3-speed gears — $64.50 
Rudge Dynohub optional ot extra cost. 


Compare ...and you'll decide for a Rudge 


Compare... the Rudge’s scientific light 
weight construction with the heavy-set bulk 
of an ordinary bike; its streamlined frame, 
built on sports type principles with special 
alloy tubing; the one-piece bottom bracket; 
the characteristic fork crown. 


Compare .. . its features for unsurpassed 
cycling ease, safety and enjoyment: 


& Sturmey-Archer Multi-Speed Gears 
the original and best—"‘make molehilis out 
of mountains.”’ 


% Rudge 2-Wheel Safety Brakes 
stop your Rudge smoothly without swerving. 


% Rudge Dynohub Lighting 
for self-generated dependable electric light. 


A well-kept Rudge does not need a me- 
chanic's attention, yet there is one every- 
where ready to give you immediate service. 


For free illustrated catalogue, write to: 
RUDGE CYCLES, DEPT. $ 
18 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7 
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You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 

a 2 


Cn 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 


board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler hos it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, %. ¥. 





President Truman has appointed 
a new U. S. Attorney General. He is 
James P. McGranery, 56-year-old 
Federal judge from Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Attorney General is the cabinet 
officer in charge of the Department 
of Justice. 

From 1987 to 1943, Mr. McGranery 
served as a representative in Con- 
gress. From 1943 to 1946 he was 
Assistant Attorney General, second 
in command at the Justice Depart- 
ment. He left this post for the job 
of Federal judge. 


SENATE APPROVAL 

Members of the cabinet are ap- 
pointed by the President, but cannot 
take office unless they are approved 
by the Senate. The Senate is making 
a careful study of Mr. McGranery 
because the job of the Attorney Gen- 
eral has become a trouble spot. 

Congressional committees have 
been turning up evidence of dis- 
honesty among some Government of- 
ficials. They discovered cases of 
bribery in the Justice and Internal 
Revenue (tax) departments. 

Some people thought the Attor- 
ney General should track down the 
dishonest officials. Others thought 
the President should appoint a spe- 
cial investigator to do the job. They 
said the Attorney General was not 
the right man to do it because his 
own department was under suspi- 
cion, 

McGRATH AND MORRIS 

The President appointed a special 
investigator, Newbold Morris of New 
York City, but put him to work in the 
Department of Justice. Mr. Morris 
did not get far. He made out ques- 
tionnaires for all members of the 
Justice Department, asking for full 
details of their earnings and posses- 
sions. The former Attorney General, 
J. Howard McGrath, refused to give 
out the questionnaires or answer one 
himself. He fired Mr. Morris. Then 
Mr. McGrath was told to resign by 
President Truman. 

Mr. McGranery says he will give 
the F. B. I. the job of discovering 
dishonest officials. 
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Wide World 


Judge McGranery poses with his wife and children: Clark, 9; James, 11; and 
Regina, 6. Photo was taken just after McGranerys received news of appointment. 


Taft, Kefauver Win 
In Wisconsin, Nebraska 


Wisconsin and Nebraska have now 
held their 1952 primary elections. 
Here are the Wisconsin results: 


Republicans 


Senator Robert A. Taft 
Governor Earl Warren 
Harold Stassen 

Grant Ritter 


Democrats 


Senator Estes Kefauver 
Charles Broughton and 
Jerome Fox 


314,224 
260,704 


26,320 


206,040 


35,328 


Ritter supports General MacAr- 
thur. Broughton and Fox support 
President Truman. 

General Eisenhower's name was 
not on the Wisconsin ballot. State 
laws made it illegal for voters to 
write his name in. Many of his sup- 
porters voted for Governor Warren 
or Harold Stassen. 

In Nebraska only the names of 
Harold Stassen and Mrs. Kenny (a 
supporter of General MacArthur) 
were on the ballot. All other names 
were write-ins and supposed to be 
correctly spelled or the votes would 


not be counted. 


169,026 


Republicans 
Senator Robert A. Taft 76,556 
General Dwight Eisenhower 61,592 
Harold Stassen 53,444 
Mrs. Kenny 10,054 
General Douglas MacArthur 7,816 
Governor Earl Warren 2.418 


Democrats 


64,111 
41,889 


Senator Estes Kefauver 
Senator Robert S. Kerr 


President Roosevelt’s Dog 
Dies Peacefully in Sleep 


Fala, one of the most famous dogs 
in the U. S., is dead. For the last five 
years of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's life, the black Scotty was 
his constant companion. This month, 
two days short of his twelfth birth- 
day, Fala died peacefully in his 
sleep. 

Fala was buried in Hyde Park, 
N. Y. This was President Roosevelt's 
home. The Scotty’s grave is a short 
distance from his master’s. 

During his lifetime, Fala made the 
acquaintance of many famous visi- 
tors to the United States. He met 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 
of Britain. He also met King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth. When the 
President rode in parades, Fala was 
usually perched beside him. 





Russians Offer New Plan 
For German PeaceTreaty 


World War II ended in Europe on 
May 8, 1945, when Germany sur- 
rendered to the Allies. Ever since 
then the Western Allies—the United 
States, Britain and France—have 
been trying to sign a peace treaty 
with Germany. But the treaty must 
be signed by Russia, too. The West- 
ern countries cannot agree with Rus- 
sia on the terms of the treaty. Russia 
wants Germany to become Commu- 
nist-run. The West is determined 
that Germany shall be free. 

Recently the Russians came up 
- with new plans for a peace treaty. 
They suggested that:. 

1. Germany be reunited. (Since 
1945 Germany has been divided in 
two. The eastern section is occupied 
by Russian, the west by United States, 
British and French troops. ) 

2. All occupation troops be with- 
drawn. 

3. Germany be allowed to build 
an army of her own. 

4. Germany promise not to link 
her army with any of her World War 
II enemies. This would mean that 
Germany could not provide soldiers 
for NATO. Western Germany is 
about to raise troops for the NATO 
army. (See Junior Scholastic, March 
5.) The Russians want to stop this 
happening. 


GERMANS WANT UNITY 


The Russian offer is tenipting to 
the Germans. Above all they want 
their country reunited. They want 
foreign troops to be withdrawn. 

The Western countries also want 
a united Germany and to get our 
troops out. 

But even more we want Germany 
to be free. So we insist that before 
Germany can be reunited, free, 
democratic elections must be held 
throughout the country. We say a 
U. N. commission should supervise 
these elections. 

The Russians refuse to allow U. N. 
inspectors into Communist East Ger- 
many. This means that Russia does 
not want to let Germany decide her 
own future. 

Russia fears free elections. She 
knows most Germans would vote 
against the Communists. The Com- 
munists probably could not win in a 
fair election supervised by the 
United Nations. 


New canal will link Volga and Don. 


Volga-Don Canal to Link 
Four Seas for Russia 


The Russians are planning to open 
an important new canal this spring. 
It will link two big rivers, the Volga 
and the Don. 

Sixty miles long, the canal will be 
the final link in a waterway that is 
thousands of miles long. In effect, 
it will link four seas. 

Ships can travel on both the Volga 
and the Don. They in turn connect 
with rivers and canals north of Mos- 
cow. Through this network of water- 
ways, the Russians hope barges will 
be able to travel back and forth 
among four seas—the Caspian, Black, 
Baltic, and White. The White Sea 
connects with the Arctic Ocean. In 
spring when the ice melts along the 
Volga, even sea-going warships may 
be able to.use the waterway. Then, 
for the first time in history, Russia 
would be able to shift its fleet from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea without 
sailing clear around Europe. 

The Soviet Union is huge. It cov- 
ers nearly a sixth of all the land in 
the world. European Russia alone is 
as big as the United States. There 
are few railroads or highways in 
Russia, compared to the U. S. 

The Russians are also building 
two big new’dams. They claim that 
one of them—on the Volga near 
Kiubyshev—is as big as our Grand 
Coulee on the Columbia River. A 
sister dam is going up on the Volga 
at Stalingrad. 





French-run Tunisia 


Becomes Trouble Spot 


Tunisia has become one of the 
vorld’s trouble spots. (For its loca- 
tion, see your Scholastic 1952 News 
Map.) An Arab state in North Africa, 
the country is run by the French. 
The Tunisians want the French to 
get out. They are demanding self- 
government for their three million 
people. 

The French say Tunisia is not 
ready for, self-government or inde- 
pendence. There are 150,000 French 
citizens in Tunisia. Many of them 
own farms or stores, They fear they 
will lose these if Tunisia wins self- 
government. 

Recently strikes and riots broke 
out, with Tunisians demanding con- 
trol over their own affairs. French 
troops moved into action and 
stopped the riots. 

The official ruler of Tunisia is an 
Arab, the Bey of Tunis. But the man 
who holds all the power is the 
French Governor General. 

After the riots, the Governor Gen- 
eral took action. He arrested Arab 
cabinet members. He put the coun- 
try under military control. He threat- 
ened to make another man ruler 
unless the Bey did as the French 
wished. 

Within a day the Bey surrendered. 
He dismissed many members of his 
government. He appointed others 
who are more friendly to the French. 

The French won a quick victory. 
But there’s no teiling how long it 
will last. The Tunisians are far from 


happy. 


President Truman Declares 
He Will Not Be Candidate 


President Truman will not be a 
candidate for re-election. The Presi- 
dent made his announcement at a 
Democratic rally, the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner. At the end of 
a political speech, he said: “I shall 
not be a candidate for re-election. I 
have served my country long, and 
I think efficiently and honestly. I 
shall not accept a re-nomination, I 
do not feel that it is my duty to 
spend another four years in the 
White House.” 

The President's announcement 
came as a surprise. There had been 
no hint he would announce his de- 
cision at the dinner. 





Science News e==« 


Spring fashions for Canada geese 
include red, yellow, green, or white 
plastic neck bands. The U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has banded 250 
geese, which were wintering at the 
Pea Island Refuge off North Caro- 
lina. In spring the birds fly north- 
ward. The bands will fall off after 
six or eight weeks. The purpose in 
banding the geese is to learn more 
about the geese in relation to food 
supplies. 

From the West comes the news 
that one of our rare birds is increas- 
ing. This is the trumpeter swan, 
heaviest bird in North America. A 
trumpeter weighs about 30 pounds 
and has a hoarse call. There are 
about 535 trumpeters in refuges in 
Montana and Wyoming and still 
more of the white-feathered, black- 
billed birds in Canada and Alaska. 
There are more trumpeters alive to- 
day than at any time in the past 50 
years. Many trumpeters were killed 
in the 1800s for their plumes. 

The 60 California condors, how- 
ever, are just holding their own. 
Members of the vulture family, they 
have the widest wingspread of any 
North American bird. They can soar 
as high as 15,000 feet. In pioneer 
days, prospectors used condor quills 
to hold gold dust. 


High-flying Mice 


Ten mice in a rocket have just set 
a new altitude record—and lived to 
tell the tale. Traveling at 2,000 mph, 
they zoomed 40 miles above the 
earth. This is 27 miles higher than 
man has ever been. An automatic 
camera took photos during the flight. 

Another mouse and several mon- 
keys reached altitudes of 80 miles. 
But they were killed. The parachute 
lowering the rocket nose they were 
riding failed to open. 

Both experiments were designed 
to study “weightlessness.” Weight is 
the amount of force with which a 
body is pulled downward by gravity. 
(When you get on the scales, you 
are measuring this force.) 

At one time during their down- 
ward journey, the 10 mice did not 
feel the pull of gravity. They became 
“weightless.” The rocket (and mice ) 
were falling so fast that their rate 


equaled the rate of gravity. There- 
fore the mice were not affected by 
the pull of gravity inside the rocket. 
There was no pull to hold them to 
the rocket surface. If they jumped 
up from the surface they did not fall 
back but just stayed in air. 

Near the earth a parachute 
opened, slowing the ‘rocket. The 
force of gravity took over again in- 
side the rocket. The mice suffered 
no ill effects. 


COVER STORY 


Mei-Lan, shown on Junior Scho- 
lastic’s cover this week, is the last 
giant panda on exhibition in the 
United States. And from the looks 
of things, we won't be getting any 
more giant pandas for a long time. 
The Chinese Communists have cut 
off our supply. 

Giant pandas are found only in 
the mountainous region of Szechuan 
Province in western China. They 
roam high up in the mountains, eat- 
ing bamboo shoots, stems, and leaves. 

The U. S. has had only nine live 
giant pandas. Europe has received a 
few more, but there, too, the giant 
pandas are fast disappearing. 

Giant pandas look like bears, but 
are more closely related to the rac- 
coon. Fully grown, they weigh as 
much as 375 pounds 


DITCH-DIGGING MADE EASY: Th 
ditch five feet deep, four feet 
top. The big digger was designed to 


Nylon on the Battlefield 


Bulletproof nylon jackets are the 
latest things for U. S. soldiers. The 
U. S. Army is outfitting a combat 
regiment in Korea with these jackets. 
They may reduce casualties by as 
much as a third. 

The jacket is made of several 
layers of nylon. Some parts are 
fused* together to make them hard; 
other parts are left soft, so they will 
be flexible. All parts will resist .45 
bullets and most grenade and mortar 
fragments. The jacket is light, 
weighing only eight pounds. Soldiers . 
don’t like heavy equipment. 

In ancient times warriors always 
wore armor. Early man protected 
himself against clubs and arrows 
with layers of hides. Later, fighters 
added metal scales to the hides. 
Then the scales in turn became chain 
mail. By the Middle Ages warriors 
were dressed in heavy, metal suits of 
armor. 

Two things put an end to the use 
of armor. One was the invention of 
firearms. The other was that quick 
movements became necessary in war. 
Gradually the heavy armor was 
given up. During World Wars I and 
II experiments were made with dif- 
ferent kinds of armor. None of them 
was very successful, and the armor 
was heavy and hard. 





Bolivian Consulate Genoral 


Bolivian mining town lies on high, barren plateau where 80 per cent of people live. Platequ makes up only one third of country, 


Bolivia: 


Tin Roof of the World 


HAYE you ever seen a llama? If 
you went to Bolivia you would 
see llamas all over the place. A long- 
haired animal that looks something 
like a small one-humped camel, the 
llama is very important to Bolivians. 
A llama is the Bolivian version of the 
Filipino carabac. 

Bolivian farmers use the llama to 
pull their plows and carry their 
loads. Its fine wool is woven into 
warm, light clothing. The llama is 
a source of meat. Its hide is made 
into leather. Its bones are ground up 
to make fertilizer. 

What's more, the llama can live 
and work at high altitudes. And most 
Bolivians live on a high plateau in 
the Andes Mountains. 

To describe Bolivia in a few 
words, you might call it the “tin roof 
of the world.” Eighty per cent of its 
people live high up in the Andes 
on a big plateau. Many of them earn 
their living mining tin in the moun- 
tains. Tin is Bolivia's chief product 
and chief export. A quarter of the 
world’s tin comes from Bolivian 
mines. 


Bolivia is twice the size of Texas, 


with half as many people. The high 
plateau where 80 per cent of the 
people live makes up only a third 
of the country. This plateau lies in a 
kind of box formed by the towering 
Andes. 

The rest of the country lies to the 
east. To reach it you must cross the 
Cordillera Real branch of the Andes. 
Coming down over the eastern ridge 
of the Andes, you find yourself on 
a wide vast plain of rolling hills and 
wide meadows. Farther on, the plain 
gets marshy and the weather gets 
hotter. Now you are entering the 
huge lowland swamp area which is 
part of the Amazon basin. Here the 
jungle closes in around you. 


LIKE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


The plateau is so high—from 8,000 
to 14,000 feet—that it is cool and dry. 
The Andes shut out rain-bearing 
clouds. Nights on the plateau are 
cold. Towards the east in the plains 
area, the weather is warmer, and 
there is more rain. In the swampy 
jungle area the weather is what you 
would expect—hot and wet all the 
time. Clouds heavily laden with 


moisture blow in from the Atlantic 
to drench the lowlands. 

Slicing through Bolivia, the Andes 
make a huge wall. Few people ever 
cross them. Even the dialects of 
language are different on the two 
sides of the wall. Natives of the 
plateav find it difficult to under- 
stand those of the plains and jungles. 

Hemmed in on all sides by moun- 
tains and jungle, Bolivia is land- 
locked. She has no seacoast and no 
ports of her own. Transportation 
from one part of Bolivia to another 
is slow and difficult. There are few 
railways and roads. Telephone and 
telegraph lines are few. 

You might say that Mother Nature 
played a trick on Bolivia. She gave 
Bolivia many of the world’s riches. 
Tin, gold, manganese,* are only a 
few. But they are buried high up in 
the mountains where it is hard to 
work and live. And once the riches 
are out of the ground, it’s just as 
hard to move them out of the coun- 


Look at the problems altitude 


% Means word is defined on page 17. 





Spanish descent. They are mostly 
the wealthy land and mine owners. 
Most of the natives are either 
farmers or miners. Most of them can- 
not read or write. They live in small 
one-room shacks, made of adobe 
brick. They burn scrub wood or 
grasses for fuel. Their clothes are 
woven from llama. wool. They sel- 
dom have enough to eat. Epidemics 
of disease kill thousands. The aver- 
age Bolivian is lucky if he lives to 
celebrate his thirtieth birthday. 
Bolivian farmers must scratch a 
living from the rocky soif of the high 
plateau. The soil is poor, and the 


° high, dry climate does not encourage 


Photos from Three Lions 


Bolivian mines have little machinery. Cars pushed by hand carry tin ore out. 


makes for Bolivia. Most of the mines 
are between 13,000 and 18,000 feet 
above sea level. At that height, the 
air is very thin. This means there is 
less oxygen in it. You must breathe 
more deeply and faster than you 
would elsewhere. Even then you do 


not get all the oxygen you need. The 
result is that you cannot work long 
or hard. 

Strangers who go up to the pla- 
teau often suffer from altitude sick- 
ness. The thin air puts a severe 
strain on their hearts and lungs. To 
keep their health they must make 
frequent trips to the lowlands. 


Natives are not bothered so much 
by the altitude. They were born 
there and are used to it. They have 
developed oversized lungs and 
hearts. Even so, they cannot work 
as hard as people at a lower altitude. 

Most of the natives are of either 
Indian or mixed Indian and Spanish- 
descent. Four hundred years ago the 
Spaniards conquered Bolivia. The 
Inca Indians were conquered by the 
Spanish sword. These Indians, like 
the other Spanish victims, were en- 
slaved. The mestizo of today is of 
Indian and Spanish blood. 

A small part of the people are of 


crops. Farmers have no modern tools 
or up-to-date knowledge of farming. 
They farm as their fathers did before 
them. Their plow is a pointed stick 
pulled by a Ilama. Things like chem- 
ical fertilizers and crop rotation have 
never been heard of. Each year the 
farmer hopes he will raise enough to 
feed his family and perhaps have a 
little to sell. 

Few farmers own the land they 
till. The others must use some of 
their crops to pay the landowner. 
A bad year for a farmer means star- 
vation for himself and his family. 

Most of the natives who are not 
farmers work in the mines. Many 
minerals are hidden in Bolivia's 
mountains —tin, gold, manganese, 
wolfram*, and lead. So far, only tin 
has been mined in any amount. A 
quarter of the world’s tin comes 
from this high, isolated plateau. 

Working conditions in the mines 





are bad. Few have ventilation or 

, safety equipment. The work is hard 
and dangerous, and the day long. 
Modern machinery is scarce. Ore is 
dug with a pick and shovel, and 
dumped into carts. The carts are 
pulled along the tunnels to the main 
shaft where the ore is hauled to the 
surface, often in hand buckets. Then 
it is loaded onto the backs of llamas 
and carried to railway sidings. From 
there it is sent over the narrow rail- 
way to Arica. 

_ The miners work about 10 hours 
a day, six days a week. For this they 
may earn $5.00. The miners generally 
live in small towns around the mine 
sites. The mining companies own the 
land on which they live and the 
stores at which they buy. 

Most of the tin from these mines 
is sold to the U. S. We have no tin 
deposits. So we must import what 
we need, much of it from Bolivia. 
Indonesia and Malaya are bigger tin 
producers than Bolivia. But during 
World War II, these countries were 
overrun by the Japanese. We were 
cut off from this source of tin. Today 
these countries are threatened by 
Communists. We cannot count on 
continuing to get tin from them. 
Bolivia is a nearer and safer source. 

Why do we need tin? It is used 
in hundred of items. To name a few, 
it goes into airplanes, steamships, 
electrical equipment, solder*, tanks, 
guns. It is vital to our defense work. 

Tin cans preserve food. A tin can 
is actually made of thin sheets of 
steel coated with tin. Even so, it took 
a lot of tin to produce the 32 billion 
tin cans made in the U. S. last year. 


TIN QUARREL 


The U. S. buys most of the 30,000 
tons of tin ore Bolivia produces each 
yeag, Tin sales make up most of the 
country’s income. With tin, Bolivia 
earns dollars. She spends these to 
buy from the U.S. most of the things 
she needs—machinery, textiles, steel. 

A few months ago, the U. S. 
stopped buying Bolivian tin. The 

ce, our Government said, was too 

. In a little over two years, the 
price of Bolivian tin rose from 80¢ 
to $1.50 a pound. The U. S. said 
that the mine owners kept raising 
the price because they knew we 
needed the tin badly and couldn't get 
it anywhere else. The U. S. called 
this the “Bolivian Blackmail.” The 
U. S. said, “We are willing to pay a 


*% Means word is defined on page 17. 


higher price for tin, but not that 
much,” 

Bolivia said the rising prices were 
not blackmail. Mining was more ex- 
pensive. Prices were rising in the 
U. S. This meant that the goods 
Bolivia bought from us were more 
expensive. “What's more,” said Bo- 
livia, “we need the extra money to 
improve our country.” 

As we went to press, the quarrel 
wasn't settled. But agreement 
seemed near. Both sides were start- 
ing to give in a little. Bolivia needs 
U. S. dollars. She cannot afford to 
have the tin trade cut off for long. 
The U. S. needs Bolivia's tin. And 
we want to stay on friendly terms 
with our neighbors in Latin America. 

One big point in the agreement 
will probably be: Ifthe U. S. pays 
more for tin, Bolivia must use part 
of this money to help her people. 
This méans better housing, schools, 
hospitals, and roads. 

To find real prosperity, the Bo- 
livians must look away from their 
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“tin roof.” In the other two thirds 
of the country lie untapped re- 
sources. The plains and parts of the 
jungle area are fertile and rich. 
Many crops could grow there. Cattle 
could be raised. Rubber, lumber, 
barks for dyes, medicines, and resins 
could be taken from the jungles. In 
the mountains themselves, copper, 
gold, silver, wolfram, and lead lie 
buried. The world needs these min- 
erals and will pay well for them. 

How can Bolivia open these treas- 
ure chests? She must do several 
things. She must build mountain 
passes, roads, railroads. She needs 
help from engineers, doctors, teach- 
ers. 
All these things cost money. But 
the new resources will more than 
pay for them. New resources mean 
new industries. New industries mean 
new jobs for thousands of people. 
That means better housing, medical 
care, and education. 

Roads from the “tin roof” can lead 


to prosperity. 








Photos by I’ ew 
Elsa’s white dress and tie are part of 
the uniform that she wears to school. 


By Elsa Valdivia Lanchares 


OULD you like to live 10,000 feet 

in the air? I do, and I like it. My 
home is in Oruro, Bolivia. At the rail- 
way station there is a sign which 
reads, “Oruro — Elevation: 3,706 
meters.” A meter is three inches 
more than a yard. 

Bolivia is called the “tin roof of 
the world.” This is because more 
than a quarter of the world’s tin is 
mined here on the high Altiplano. 
The Altiplano is the high plateau 
enclosed by the Andes. Most of our 
people live on the plateau. 

The largest city in Bolivia is 
La Paz, which hes an altitude of 
12,000 feet. La Paz is in a valley, so 
you can imagine how high some of 
the mountains are. Oruro is about 
150 miles south of La Paz. About 
50,000 people live there. 

My father is a high-school teacher. 
He teaches French. I live at home 
with him, my mother, my brother 
and sister. My grandparents live in 
Argentina. 

1 am 13 years old and in the first 
year of secundaria. This is about the 
same as your seventh grade. In Bo- 
livia we go to the primaria, or first 
school, for six years, and then we go 
to the secundaria, or high school, for 
six more years. My school is a girls’ 
school. It is called Liceo Pantaleon 
Dalence de Senoritas. This means 
the “Pantaleon Dalence Girls’ High 
School.” Pantaleon Dalence was a 
hero for whom our school was 
named. 


How We Live 
in BOLIVIA 


As told to Marco Poliner 


In school we study arithmetic, 
Spanish, geography, history, English, 
French, science, drawing, music, 
needlework, religion, and home eco- 
nomics. We have physical education, 
too. 

I get up about 7 in the morning 
and have breakfast—coffee, bread 
and butter, and sometimes cereal. I 
walk to school, since IL live only 15 
minutes away, and get there at 8:30. 
At noon we are dismissed for two 
hours and I go home to lunch. 

Lunch is some sort of appetizer, 
soup, meat, dessert, and coffee. This 
is our heaviest meal of the day. Then 
I return to school for the afternoon 
classes until 4. I go home for tea, do 
my homework, and help around the 
house. When the weather is nice we 
play outside. 

At night, around 8:30, we have 
supper, a lighter meal than at noon. 
A typical m®@nu is clear soup with 
rice, vegetables, and sometimes meat 
again. A dish I like very much is 
plato paceno. It is made of potatoes, 
corn, roast meat or short beef ribs, 
cooked beans, cheese, and lots of hot 
red peppers. They are all cooked to- 
gether in a sort of stew. It is very 
tasty. 

South of the equator the seasons 
are the reverse of yours up north. 
Winter comes during May, June, and 
July. Last year it was quite cold even 
in August. School ends here in Octo- 
ber, and we have summer vacation 
until January. 

During this vacation we usually 
take a trip. Last year we went to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to visit my 
grandparents. The trip took four 
days by train. Some years we go to 
Cochabamba. It is Bolivia’s second 
largest city, and it is located in a 
beautiful valley. It is only about 


8,500 feet high and is warmer than 
Oruro. 


During the year we have many ac- 
tivities. I am vice-president of my 
class in school and have to attend 
executive board meetings. Then 
there are the many assoctations and 
clubs. I belong to the Nuevo Con- 
tinente, the New Continent Club 
Both boys and girls belong, and we 
have several parties a year. 

We have dances at school, and my 
girl friends and I have parties in our 
homes. We invite boys from other 
schools. We enjoy these parties very 
much, and often get to know one 
another much better through them. 

I like to go to the movies. Usually 
I go on Saturday because the price 
goes up on Sunday. We have no 
plays or concerts to speak of. I used 
to play the piano, but I gave it up a 
few years ago. 





_ We have several holidays in Bo- 
livia. September 21 marks the begin- 
ning of spring, and we have a “stu- 
dent's day.” It is like your May Day. 
All the schools prepare floats deco- 
rated with flowers and ribbons. Then 
several girls are selected from each 
school and one is chosen queen. 

February 10 is another holiday in 
our province. Each province picks a 
day to celebrate its uprising against 
the Spanish conquerors. (The whole 
country celebrates Independence 
Day on August 6.) On February 10, 
the day our province celebrates, 
there are parades and festivals. 

Another holiday is Carnival. It is 
like your Mardi Gras. We celebrate 
it for three days before Ash Wednes- 
day. There is dancing and general 
gaiety in the streets. We all go 
around in costumes and disguises. 

I would like to hear from some 
boys and girls in the United States. 
My address is Calle Petot 1234, 
Oruro, Bolivia. 


By Antonio Aspiazu Velasco 


SPIAZU is my family name, and 
the name by which I am listed in 
school. Velasco is my mother’s maid- 
en name. In Bolivia, when we give 
our full names we always attach our 
mother’s maiden name to the family 
name. ‘ 

My father has farmlands near Co- 
chabamba, but we live in Oruro. 
Cochabamba is about 100 miles from 
Oruro, and my father goes back and 
forth every few days. I have two 
brothers and a sister. One brother is 
22 and has a fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Oruro. My other brother 
is 19. He graduated from high schoo! 
and is now in military service, My 
sister is 14 and goes to‘a girls’ high 
school. 

On our farmlands near Cocha- 
bamba we grow wheat .and potatoes 
in one section, and corn and trees in 
another. The trees are grown for 
fuel, which is very short here in Bo- 
livia. We raise chickens and ducks, 
too. My father is also a dealer in 
foodstuffs, and has his own business. 

Mother does the housework at 
home and has a maid to help her. | 
take care of the mechanical things 
like fixing blown-out fuses or making 
smal] repairs. 

I am 15 and in the fourth year of 
the secondary school. I go to the 
Juan Misael Saracho public school in 
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Oruro..We study literature, philoso- 
phy,. physics, French, music, geogra- 
phy, history, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish. We also have physical training. 
Besides my regular program I take 
courses in natural sciences, drawing, 
and chemistry. I like these the best, 
along with literature. I hope some- 
day to become a doctor. 

My classes start at 9. I get up a 
little before 7 and study until 8. 
Then I have breakfast, and walk 
seven blocks to school. Classes let 
out at noon and sometimes my 
friends and I walk around the Plaza, 
which is the main square in the 
town. At 12:30 I go home for lunch 
with my family. Then we have a 
short siesta. At 2, classes resume, 
ending at 4:30. I go home for tea, 
and do my homework or play until 
dinnertime. After dinner I go for a 
walk, and then come home around 
9. Homework takes me until about 
11:30 and then I go to bed. 

At home I like to play chess, 
checkers, and rummy. On Sundays I 
go to the movies. Theatrical compa- 
nies do not come often to Oruro, but 
when they do I go. I like music, es- 
pecially classical music. My record 
collection has many recordings of 
Chopin, Strauss, and Beethoven in 
it. I also like to paint. Some of my 
paintings have been exhibited in 
school and have won prizes. 

Would you like to know what we 
eat? For breakfast we usually have 
coffee and hot milk, and bread and 
butter. At lunch, our biggest meal, 
wé have an appetizer, soup, meat, 
and coffee again. We have dinner 


about 7:30. Sometimes we have rab- 
bit which I like very much, Another 
favorite dish of mine is afi de gallina. 
This is chicken cooked in spicy red 
peppers. Chuno is made from a sort 
of frozen and dried potato. It is 
cooked and eaten with scrambled 
eggs. Sometimes we have roast duck. 

During our vacations from Octo- 
ber to January, I go to Cochabamba 
and stay on our farmlands. I go 
horseback riding and swimming, and 
sometimes hunting. If my aim is 
good, we have wild duck for dinner. 

In Oruro I belong to a sports club 
for boys and girls. Our main sports 
are basketball and soccer. I also be- 
long to a club called the Fraternity 
of Donald Duck. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the United States. My ad- 
dress is Calle Pagador 1357, Oruro, 
Bolivia. 


Antonio wears slacks, a shirt, and a 
jacket to school. He has no uniform. 


Antonie (front row, second from left) with fellow-students at Saracho school. 





The. 
Bill of 
Rights 


GOME Americans thought the Con- 

stitution gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment too much power. They had 
already lived under a government 
which left the people few rights. 
They did not want this to happen 
again. Now that they had broken 
away from British rule they wanted 
to keep their rights as free men. 

These Americans accepted the 
Constitution with great reluctance. 
They thought it did not give enough 
protection to the rights of individ- 
uals. They said the Constitution 
should guarantee every American 
his freedom. They asked for new 
clauses to limit the power of the 
Federal Government over the people. 
This meant amending the Constitu- 
tion, 

The new President, George Wash- 
ington, agreed that these changes 
should be made. On April 30, 1789, 
he asked Congress to recommend 
the amendments the people wanted. 
Congress set to work as the President 
had suggested. 


The First Congress sent 12 amend- 
ments to the states for ratification. 
In 1791, 10 of these were a ed 
by the states. Together, 10 
amendments — = Bill 

ts. They have purpose 
Seiden he Hehe ot eames 
ual Americans. The Bill of Rights 
limits the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over individuals. By so 


It guarantees freedom of religion 
for every American. Everyone in 


YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


this country may worship as he - 


pleases. Every religion in the United 
States enjoys the same privileges. 
None is specially favored by the 
Government. Congress cannot pass 
any law which prevents you from 
worshipping how, when, or where 
you please. 

* The amendment guarantees free- 
dom of speech and freedom of 
the press. This means that you may 
say or write whatever you wish so 
long as it does not injure other people. 
You may criticize the Government 
itself. Newspapers may express opin- 
ions freely. They may print any facts 
provided these do not endanger the 
security of our country. 


ASSEMBLY AND PETITION 


The: amendment guarantees the 
people’s right “peacefully to as- 
semble.” This means that Congress 
cannot prevent you from peaceably 
meeting with other people to discuss 
whatever you . You can get to- 
gether to discuss Congress, or the 
President, or anyone else in the Gov- 
ernment, and what they are doing. 
You can get together to discuss any 


They will see that you get fair treat- 
~ ment. 

Or you might think that laws 
should be changed. If so, you are 
free to try to persuade the Govern- 
ment that you are right. You can 
write to members of Congress. You 
can go to Washington to ask for the 
changes you want. 

The Bill of Rights applies only 
to the Federal Government. It pro- 
tects your rights only against that 
government. But all of the states 
have included similar bills of rights 
in their own constitutions. 

We are so used to these rights 
that sometimes we forget how im- 
portant they are. Imagine living 
under a dictatorship—where you 
could do and say only what the 
government told you to do and say. 
The privileges in the Bill of Rights 
are guaranteed only in a free country. 

Governments which do not be- 
lieve in freedom for the people will 
not limit their own powers. The 
United States Government did limit 
its powéts. The Bill of Rights guar- 
antees Americans their rights as free 
men in a free country. The amend- 
ments which make up the Bill of 
Rights form the legal basis of every 
American’s freedom. 


No. 25 in a series of articles and illus- 

trations selected and adapted from Your 

Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 

y, published by Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 
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O I want to be an engineer? 
Almost every student, at 
some time during his high 
years, himself that 
say on these 
make up your 
~ mind... may send you off for more 

~ information from other sources. 
In fact, if you are potentially an 


asks 


\. engineer, you will naturally think 
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of your career as a problem worth 
solving. You will not jump at a 
conclusion, but will dig for facts, 
listen to and weigh opinions, ex- 
amine sharply your own abilities 

then you will check and recheck. 

You will want to listen to what 
your subject and guidance teachers 
have to say. You will want to 
visit with engineers in your com- 
munity. You will want to read 
varefully the career articles in 
magazines and books. 

For the sake of convenience, as 
you read this article, we ask you 
to think of the word “engineer” 
as including scientist, physicist, 
chemist, metallurgist, and so on. 
And we ask you to erclude locomo- 
tive engineers and other operators 
of machines from your thoughts 
as we look ahead, together, at en- 
gineering as a career opportunity. 

All of us know that our qualifica- 
tions and wishes are different; that 
one profession is not necessarily 
better than others. And we do know 
that engineering has given our 
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country’s people the material things 
that make their lives so full and 
interesting, and that what we call 
progress will not cease, because 
engineering flows strong in the - 
bloodstream of American youth. 


The technical engineer is the 
designer and builder of machinery, 
turbines, bridges, radio and tele- 
vision equipment, home appliances, 
motors, chemical plants, steel mills, 
mining apparatus, automobiles, and 
all the myriad of devices and sys- 
tems which are necessary to our 
complex civilization today; who 
will invent and develop innumer- 
able new devices and systems, as 
yet undreamed of, but certain to 
come, to make life even more 
wonderful than it is today; who 
will continue easing the burdens of 
man’s physical toil; who will con- 
tinue taking the materials and 
forces of Nature and converting 
them for the use of mankind. 

Just think of the engineering re- 
quired today in the development 
and design of automobiles, loco- 
motives, and airplanes— the fantas- 
tic machine tools which manu- 
facture them; the plants which 
produce the steel; the oil refineries, 
the tire factories, the cement mills, 
and all the other activities involved 
in providing us with transporta- 
tion. Think of the developments in 
chemistry, in communication, in 
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heating and cooling our buildings, 
in building and street lighting, in 
farm industry, in military science 
and behind them all is the engineer. 

We sometimes say that it is the 
scientist's job to discover some- 
thing new and the engineer's job 
to turn that something new into 
something useful. 


An engineer doesn’t grow over- 
night. To begin with, he started 
out life with mental ability and 
alertness of a high order. In high 
school his grades ranked him in 
the upper third of his classes. He 
demonstrated an aptitude for, and 
attained a high standing in, mathe- 
matics and science the languages 
of engineering. In college, he did 
not select the easy courses. In 
fact, to get by creditably, he had 
to have initiative, reliability, en- 
ergy, a sense of responsibility, good 
judgment, and mental honesty. As 
a human being, with a keen sense 
of fun, he became involved in ex- 
tracurricular activities. He knew 
that one day he would rub shoul- 
ders with men in the world, and the 
way to learn how was to play COo- 
operatively and in competition 
with his fellow students. 

Chances are he worked on the 
outside to pay part of his college 
expenses. When he took his first 
job, he found himself up to his neck 
in working and training it takes 
time to learn the detailed tech- 
niques of engineering operation. 
Somewhere along the line he began 
to make his contribution. In World 
War Il, for example, several hun- 
dred General Electric engineers 
just like him, with an average age 
under thirty, shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of carrying the B-29 
gun-computer from an idea in 
someone's mind to the develop- 
ment of a marvelous weapon. Many 
of us will never forget that = im- 
possible feat of courage, brains, and 
determination. 

And whatever else we have, come 
peace or war, is a result of his 
training in the cool, orderly, and 
planned manner of thinking that dis- 
tinguishes the engineering method. 

Engineering is a profession for 
strong men (and women) and don't 
let anyone tell you differently. 


An intelligent question for you 
to ask is: What if I start out to 
become an engineer and change 
my mind? That is a good question 
to ask about any career. 

Normally an engineering student 
becomes an engineer. Many young 
people decide early that they want 
to become mechanics, nurses, sales- 
men, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
and so on through the list of won- 
derful opportunities in America. It 
is not unusual for a young person 
or an adult-to change his mind. 
If you read biographies of great 
Americans, you will discover that 
often changes of mind led to remark- 
able achievements. 

(Incidentally, and more often 
than not, when an engineering 
graduate comes to General Electric, 
his supervisors do not pin him 
down to a specific project, but 
keep spreading the feast of Com- 
pany opportunities before him, so 
that he too can change his mind 
about his engineering interest.) 

Although there is not universal 
agreement on this point, many 
people are saying that an engineer- 
ing course is the best training for 
the greatest variety of careers. We 
will not make the claim that that 
course is the best training, but we 
can think of many examples within 
the General Electric Company 
which show that such training has 
been broad enough to fit men for 
important positions in accounting, 
in advertising, in manufacturing 
supervision, in sales work, in mar- 
ket research. An interesting fact, in 
this connection, is that about half 
of the officers of General Electric 
have had engineering educations. 

Too, it is a matter of statistics 
that many leaders in American 
business today have engineering 
degrees. As preparation for general 
advancement, engineering is a good 
program of study. A recent Colum- 
bia University survey of all indus- 
try in the United States tells us 
that “forty percent of industrial 
management is engineer-trained, 
replacing both the lawyer and the 
banker in top industrial posts.” 

It is the conclusion of many of 
our own personnel experts that the 
reason for this success is that en- 
gineering students “learn to think.” 


Much of their school work is the 
solving of problems, and the right 
answers are very definite things. 
Sharing this belief, apparently, are 
several nonengineering companies 
that send out their recruiters to 
the college campuses. These recruit- 
ers tell us that they show a prefer- 
ence for students in engineering 
and science because these students 
have learned to stick with a prob- 
lem until they come up with the 
one definite answer. 

It would be unwise and unfair 
for us at this point to make light 
of those college courses in programs 
leading to academic degrees. The 
fact is that when we are asked, we 
encourage students to take as 
many nonengineering courses as 
possible, such as English, history, 
and the languages, to name just 
three, because we know that all 
knowledge is useful; that one of 
the engineering student’s prime 
objectives is to round out his in- 
terests so that he will become a 
better citizen in the company, 
community, and country. Also, 
run-down of occupations in com- 
panies like our own shows that 
there are important career oppor- 
tunities for people with an almost 
limitless variety of training. 


When we say that engineering 
is far from being an overcrowded 
profession, you are likely to ask: 
But how about tomorrow? As an 
engineer would say, there are too 


many variables to allow us to 
forecast with certainty. 

If you are looking for a firm 
guarantee of security from cradle to 
grave, you are probably not po- 
tentially a good engineer. But if 
you have the courage to take the 
calculated risks, you will no doubt 
come out on top, in spite of unfore- 
seen difficulties. 

If you really never had the “feel” 
for engineering, if you are ac- 
customed to content yourself with 
minimum effort, if you have no 
bounce left after a temporary set- 
back, if you are most comfortable 
rolling along in a comfortable rut, 
the rigors of any profession will 
hecome intolerable. If you see 
yourself as such a _ person-—and 
there is no real harm in. being a 





cautious person— you will probably 
find more job satisfaction as a 
follower than as a creator, leader, 
and solver of problems. It is im- 
portant to know your own abilities 
and the goal which you are likely 
to reach. 

With that moralizing behind us, 
let’s take a look at what seems to be 
today’s and tomorrow's prospects 
for the American boy and girl who 
are trying to make up their minds 
about engineering. 

Engineering is and no doubt will 
continue to be our country’s third 
largest profession, following teach- 
ing and nursing. But large as the 
profession is, we are beginning to 
find its numbers desperately small. 

Investigators from government 
and industry have traveled about 
the country, trying to determine 
why engineering colleges are short 
on enrollments, why more high 
school boys— and girls too are not 


preparing themselves for this op- 
portunity-laden profession. The an- 
swer does not lie in low salaries; 
for Bureau of Labor statistics place 
it at the top of all major profes- 
sions. The answer obviously lies in 


a false notion that there's an over- 
abundance of engineers; that they're 
a dime a dozen. 

But in 1951, something like 
80.000 engineers were needed by 
industry, while only 38,000 were 
graduated from college to fill 
these jobs. This year, 1952, only 
29,000 will be available. This num- 
ber will continue to drop in 1953 
when only 21,000 will be graduated, 
and in 1954 the expectation is a 
low of 16,500. 

Past statistics and careful studies 
made by the U.S. government and 
others clearly indicate there will be 
an extreme shortage of scientific 
and engineering personnel. This 
has always been the case except for 
a very brief time during the de- 
pression years. Even then there 
was but a short period of waiting, 
and industry found it necessary to 
reach back for the graduates of 
those difficult times and to pick up 
practically all those available. 

None of us at General Electric 
wishes to persuade a potentially 
successful insurance man, a preach- 
er, a doctor, a teacher, etc., that he 


should give over his future to a 
profession antagonistic to his crav- 
ings for job satisfaction. We just 
want the thousands of young 
people who naturally fit into the 
engineering and science pattern to 
follow their inclinations; and to 
work hard—but in a very satisfy- 
ing way —so that one day they can 
fill the ranks of those who discover 
the new and put that something 
new to the service of all of us. 


Do engineers like engineering? 
The question sounds so naive that 
you may have hesitated to ask it. 

We believe that engineers every- 
where like engineering. The follow- 
ing statements are extracted from 
questionnaires filled out by Gen- 
eral Electric engineers with ten 
years’ experience, . . 

“There are plenty of chances of 
getting into the type of work you 
will thoroughly enjoy. Because of 
expansion, transfers, and retire- 
ments there are many opportuni- 
ties and there are more oppor- 
tunities for potential managers 
than there are candidates.” 

“Training is unlimited, and it is 
a good bridge between college and 
industry. And most of that train- 
ing is in association with es- 
tablished experts in their fields.” 

“If one of your ideas has merit, 
there are adequate resources of 
men, material, and financial back- 
ing to try it out.” 

“The engineer experiences friend- 
ships all over the country among 
people of his own background and 
education.” 

Certainly, the good deeds of 
engineers are real things. No one 
knows better than they that their 
achievements are only beginnings: 
that in spite of their impressive list 
of past gains these are but tiny 
stepping stones to the greater 
things to come. And for that 
reason, too, we believe that a 
young person's opportunity in en- 
gineering is practically unlimited. 

Although we do not have at hand 
an actual count of the number of 
General Electric products now be- 
ing manufactured, we know that 
there are about 200,000 of them. 
Each new one has to start out as an 
idea, has to be developed and then 
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manufactured, has to be marketed 

and throughout all these activ- 
ities engineers are very much in- 
volved. Here are a few examples of 
products to give you an idea of 
their importance in our way of life 
and of the variety of engineering 
skills needed in their development. 

For the country’s utilities, we 
design and build turbine-genera- 
tors that produce clectric power, 
and the power-line equipment to 
transmit it to home, industry, 
store, street -even the stadium, 

For industry, our electrical equip- 
ment provides power for mines, 
steel mills, lumber and paper mills, 
and textile plants. 

To help transport America, we 
build electric, gas-turbine, and 
diesel-electric locomotives, 

To help light America, we make 
more than 10,000 types and sizes 
of electric lamps. 

To help build American homes, we 
produce such materials as wire, 
switches, and wiring devices, 

To help your mothers and to 
make your family’s life more com- 
fortable, we build a broad line of 
appliances refrigerators, washers, 
ranges, toasters, and irons, 

For our nation’s radio and tele- 
vision stations, we build studio and 
transmitting equipment; and to 
carry entertainment into homes, 
radio and television receivers, 

For public buildings, as well as 
homes, we construct heating and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

These are only a few examples, 
but any one of them. stirs the 
engineer's imagination; for he 
knows that great as our engineer- 
ing successes are, they are but pale 
shadows of the magnificent de- 
velopments which the new engineer 
is bound to make when he takes 
his turn in the workaday world! 

There are probably more, but 
we think of engineers in the follow- 
ing group classifications: the quiet, 
studious, patient fellow who is 
happiest and therefore at his 
best-- solving problems at a desk 
or in a comparatively small area of 
activity; the engineer who moves 
easily among his fellow men, who 
has natural leadership talents, and 
who will move restlessly up through 
the ranks, accepting more and 





more responsibility; the engineer 
who is at his best as a salesman, 
who because of his knowledge of 
his company's products and his 
quick understanding of his cus- 
tomer’s problems can become—not 
an order taker -but in a sense a 
part of the customer organization 
he serves; the engineer with more 
than a touch of romance in his 
hlood who is at home with his 
company's products in the air, on 
the high seas, in the mountain 
vastnesses of far-off countries, in 
mines deep in the earth, even in 
the undeveloped lands where he is 
a kind of advance agent for our 
technological civilization. 


It is not enough to wish to be- 
come an engineer. What about your 
preparation for engineering? 

Since you are now in high school, 
you will realize that just as the 
college prepares you for a pro- 
fession, so now does the high school 
prepare you for college. 

There is no fixed set of rules. We 
believe that you should familiarize 
yourself with college entrance re- 
quirements. We know of no college 
that will not be pleased to send you 
its bulletin of requirements for 
entrance, and if you will call upon 
its director of admissions, he will 


be glad to advise you personally. 
Naturally, an engineering program 
has different admissions standards 
from pre-law, pre-medicine, or a 
straight academic course. 

You should ask your guidance 


teacher which colleges are ac- 
credited that means the ones whose 
diploma is looked upon with favor 
by companies like our own. 

You will find, generally, that 
there is, in these colleges, a belief 
that to do creditable work with 
them you must have a background 
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in mathematics and science. Our 
own belief is that you cannot take 
too much mathematics. By all 
means, take all the math your high 
school offers. Admissions officers 
tell us that at the present time 
nearly fifty per cent of those seek- 
ing admission to college on an 
engineering program can't be ac- 
cepted because of too few credits 
in mathematics. 

You will naturally take a high 
school course in physics —and later, 
when you are an engineer, you will 
find every page of your physics 
text coming to life as you practice 
your profession. Chemistry, too, 
may be a requirement, especially 
if you wish to become a chemist or 
a chemical engineer. 

Good work in English is more 
important than you may suspect; 
an engineer is lost if he can’t 
communicate his ideas. How you 
express what you think is an ad- 
vertisement of your ability. 

Do not be afraid, when schedul- 
ing permits, to reach out into the 
languages and the social studies, 
for today’s engineer is a man who 
carries his abilities to think and to 
do into many fields — into his com- 
munity as well as into his company. 


Our country is in a period of 
vast expansion. In population we 
are growing at the rate of about a 
quarter million a month. It is very 
plain to us that an increasing 
population, in simple proportion 
alone, will require the services of 
more engineers. But it is not a 
simple proportion, for as our dy- 
namic system of living speeds up, 
the number of engineers needed is 
in an ever-increasing proportion, 

The challenge is there for those 
who recognize it. Do you want to 
be an engineer? 
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Scenz: The deck of a British frig- 

ate. It is night, in the summer 1770. 
A sailor is walking cautiously on the 
deck. He turns and calls in a low 
voice. 
Ist Saucon: Come here, mates. 
Little Tuttle has something for you. 
(Two other sailors join him.) See 
here—real Jamaica rum. 

2np Sartor: Haven't had any for 
a longtime. — 


They all sit down on the deck. 


Footsteps offstage. Sound of heavy 
boots on planking. 

Sap Samor: Watch it! The Ad- 
miral’s coming. 

Ist Sailor grabs jug and puts it 
under lifeboat. All jump up and 
salute as the Admiral steps forward 
onstage. He wears a long cape. 

ApMiraAL: Why aren't you men at 
your stations? 

Srp Samor: If you please, Admiral 
Vernon, sir, we just came off watch. 

2np Samorn: That's right, sir. We 
were just... 

ApmMirAL: What's under the life- 
boat? (walks a few steps to the boat) 
A jug. (smells it) Smells like rum, 
too. (sternly) What is that jug doing 
here? 

lst Saron: It’s mine, sir. 

Apia: Has that rum been wa- 
tered the way I ordered? 

2np Samor: No, sir. We were just 
about to do it. 

ApmmmaL: Hand it here! And go 
below, all of you. Yoy know my men 
must be ready and fit at all times. If 


I hear of any of you doing this again, 
you'll all do extra duty for a month. 
lst Sartor; Yes, sir. ( gives him the 


jug) 

Admiral exits left. 

Sap Sartor: Well, that’s old Grog 
for you. 

2np Saiton: Why is he called “old 
Grog” anyway? 

lst Samorn: That grosgrain cape 
he wears. Never takes it off. His 
messboy says he even sleeps in it. 

Srp Saucon: We're the only ship in 
the British navy that has to have its 
rum cut with water. Why it’s nothing 
but .. . nothing but grog. 


grog. English slang, about 1750. 
“Grog” was short for grosgrain, a 
coarse silk and wool material used 
in capes and cloaks. Admiral Vernon 
of the British navy always wore one 
of these capes and his sailors nick- 
named him “Grog.” Because he al- 
ways ordered the sailors’ rum rations 
cut with water, the weak rum drink 
became known as grog. A sailor who 
staggered along after drinking too 
much of it was called groggy. Today 
groggy is used to mean “dizzy” or 
“not clear-headed.” 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issve are defined here. 


aardvark (ARD-vark; both a’s as in 
arm). Noun. A burrowing African ani- 
mal which eats termites. It has long 
ears and a long tongue. 

fuse. Verb. To combine or blend by 
melting together; to be melted down 
into liquid under the action of heat. 

insolent (IN-suh-lent). Adjective. 
Rude and disrespectful in behavior or 
. language. 

anese (MANG-guh-nees). Noun. 

A brittle metal. It is mixed with 
steel to make the steel tough. 

sea urchin (SEA UR-chin; ur as in 
urn). Noun. A fish shaped like a 
flattened ball. It has a thin, brittle 


covered with movable spikes. Urchin 
is also a word used to describe a mis- 
chievous youngster. And it is another 
name for hedgehog. The sea urchin was 
given its name because its spikes make 
it look like a hedgehog. 

solder (SOD-ur). Noun. A metal 
which, when melted down, is used to 
join two meta] surfaces together. It is 
therefore used to méan anything which 
unites or cements together. Solder may 
also be used a4 a verb meaning to join 
together in this fashion. 

tidal wave. Noun. A huge wave of 
ocean water rising along a shore, caused 
by an earthquake or by very strong 


wolfram (WOOL-fruhm). Noun. A 
brown or greyish-black mineral, which 
is a mixture of iron and manganese. 
Tungsten is made from it. 


All contributions to this column must 
be signed by your teacher. 


Spring 
Spring is coming with all its good cheer— 
It’s always my favorite time of the year: 
The time of the robins, grass, and fields 
With their crops of golden yields; 
The warm breeze blowing, the kites 
floating high 
And warm shining sun that brightens 
the sky. 
Marjorie Allen, Grade 7 
Wymore (Nebr.) School 
Teacher, Miss C. Vogel 


‘ Words 


Whenever I hear the word called sky 
I see the clouds go drifting by. 
I see the Milky Way so white 
And I see the stars shining so bright. 


Whenever I hear the word called play 
I see the children so happy and gay; 
I see the girls talking in the hall 
And I see the boys playing ball. 


Whenever I hear the word called spring 
I hear the birds starting to sing. 

I see the grass beginning to sway 
And find myself far away. 


Shirley Bellamy, Grade 8 
District 111, Cushing, Minn. 
Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Mork 


My Treasures 


These nuts that I keep in the back of 
the nest 


Whrre all my lead soldiers are lying at 


rest, 

Were gathered in autumn by Mother 
and me ’ 

In a wood with a well by the side of 
the sea. \ 


The stone with the white and the yellow 
and gray 

We discovered 1 cannot tell how far 
away; 

And I carried it back, though weary and 
cold, 

For though Father denies it, I'm sure it 
is gold. 


But of all my treasures, the last is the 
king 

For there's very few children possess 
such a thing; 

And that is a chisel, both handle and 
blade, 

That a man who was really a carpenter 
made. 





CAST 
ANNOUNCER 
SAM 
Live Wine 


Doo 

Cat 

Fox 
LEVIATHAN 


ANNOUNCER; Our story today comes 
from that famous Jewish book—one 
known over the world for centuries 
for its wisdom and greatness . . . the 
Talmud. It's called ... A TALE OF 
TWO FISHES! 

(MUSIC: UP A BEAT THEN 
UNDER) 

Sam: I'm a fish—name of Salmon, 
but evéryone calls me Sam. The story 
all began quite some time ago when 
the mighty Leviathan was King fish 
of all the ocean. He was a hard and 
stern ruler but as long as his wish 
was obeyed the ocean was calm and 
pleasant. One day this changed. 
(Sound of wind; storm; splash) The 
ocean boiled. Schools of fish dis- 
missed their classes and took cover. 
Whales left the surface and blub- 
bered behind rocks, in fear. Even the 
starfish stopped twinkling. The Great 
Leviathan was angry. Soon we 
learned the reason. ... (Sound of 
Morse Code coming closer) My old 
friend, Live Wire, the electric eel, 
special courier to his Majesty, was 
swimming towards us... . 

Live Wine (Morse up a bit under): 
Calling all fish. Report to Palace. 
Leviathan, your King, has work for 
you. 

Sam: What's up, L. W.? 

Live Wie: Calling all . . . (Morse 
stops for a minute) Oh, hi there, 
Sammy! Can't. stop now. Things are 
popping back at the palace. ( Morse 


A Tale 
of Two 
Fishes 


A radio play 
by Helen Kandel Hyman 


begins again ).Calling all fish, repor. 
to Palace... 

(MUSIC: UP, WIPES OUT 
SOUND: UNDER) 

Sam: Before you could say “pickled 
herring,” the palace was swarming 
with loyal but trembling subjects. 
Then the Great Leviathan’s voice 
boomed out .. . 

LEVIATHAN (on echo): I am Levia- 
than—king of the sea, monarch of the 
world of wave and water. My word 
is law. My wish is command in the 
briny deep. But I have learned that 
above the waves, beyond the banks 
of my kingdom are creatures called 
animals who do not heed my voice. 
They roam the forests, the fields, the 
jungles with no true ruler, except one 
of their own kind called “lion.” They 
must be brought into our kingdom. 
So here is my command! Go and 
bring me one of each of these crea- 
tures, these dogs, these cats, these 
lions, tigers, possums, giraffes, ham- 


sters. I will not rest until every living 
species’ bows to ME! 

(MUSIC: UP AND UNDER) 

Sam: We were to work in pairs 
and I drew Live Wire as my partner. 
Right away we swam to the water's 
edge and cruised along the bank 
waiting for our first catch. 

(Dog barking) 

Live Wire: Listen, Sammy, that’s 
an animal—a dog! Let's see if it’s on 
our list. Aardvark*, badger, cat, dog, 
yes—! Now you leave this to me. This 
has got to go right. Hey, there! 

Doc (barks; then friendly yelp): 
You calling me, fish face? 

Live Wire (low): Insolent* young 
puppy. (loud) Yes, my fine, furry 
friend. I have an invitation for you 
from the mighty Leviathan. 

Doc: Who's he? 

Live Wirz: Who's he, indeed. Le- 
viathan is the mighty king of the 
deep. In his realm are all the riches 
of the world. And he invites you to 
come and share them. 

Doc: Well, Jet’s see. Will I have a 
master to adore? 

Live Wme: Leviathan is the mas- 
ter’s master. 

Doc: Will he allow me to smile 
into his eyes and lick his feet when 
he scolds me? 

Live Wire: He will. 

Doc: Will he allow me to die for 
him? 

Live Wire: Gladly. 

Doc: Sounds like a nice type 
master. 

Live Wime: The best. Then you'll 
come? 


® Means werd is defined on page 17. 





Doc: I'm considering it. What's 
the bone situation like? 

Live Wme: Bones! Bones—you've 
never seen such bones. 

Doc: And about the cats. I need 
a good cat chase every day to keep 
in condition. 

Live Wie: No problem at all, 
Rover. What. do you say? 

Doc: I'm on my way. 

(Several joyous barks into splash) 

(MUSIC: UP AND UNDER) 

Sam: And so the dogfish came into 
the Great Leviathan’s kingdom. He 
was our first conquest. The next came 
soon after. . . 

(Cat mewing under) 

Live Wme: Milk! If milk’s your 
only worry, think no more about it. 
After you've tasted whale milk you'll 
never touch cow’s milk again. It has 
that extra creamy flavor. It'll do won- 
ders for that stunning fur coat of 
yours. 

Cat (high purry voice): You don’t 
say. And what about fish? I need 
quite a variety in my diet. 

Live Wire (horror): Fish. (then 
calm) Fish—well, I think there will 
be plenty. 

Cat: Will there be someone 
around to scratch my back and my 
ears? It’s essential for my nerves. 

Live Wire: Oh, there are plenty 
of sea urchins* who'll do that for 
practically nothing. 

Cat: Then I do believe you've 
coaxed me into it. (Mews) 

(Splash) 

(MUSIC: UP AND DOWN) 

Sam: So the catfish was born. Pret- 
ty soon the sea horse, the tiger-shark, 
the wolf-fish also emigrated from dry 
land. With the arrival of the sea-lion, 
Leviathan’s good temper returned. 
He was all smiles as he rang the great 
ship's bell and summoned us to the 
roll-call of his new subjects. 

(Ship's bell under) 

LeviaTHAN: You have done well 
my people. All creatures who live 
now bow to my might. Let the roll 
be called. 

(Bell up and out) 


“A Tale of Two Fishes” is printed here by 
permission of the author and copyright 
owner, Helen Kandel Hyman. The play 
was produced on the “Storyteller’s Bs 
house,” WNBC, in cooperation with Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of 


Sam (on echo): As I call the roll 
let each beast account for himself. 
Ready now: The Ass! 

(Ass brays) 

Sam: Ass accounted for. She Bull! 

(Bull bellows) 


Lrve Wme: Bull accounted for. 
The cat! 


(Cat meows) « 
Sam: Cat accounted for. The dog! 


* (Dog barks) 


Live Wire: Dog accounted for. 
The elephant! 


(Elephant trumpets) 

Sam: Elephant accounted for. The 
fox! (silence) (louder) The fox! The 
fox I said—the . . . 

LeviatHan (bellows): No fox— 
the fox is missing! The whole thing 
is ruined. If we haven't got the fox— 
we haven't got a complete list. Idiots 
—fools—I should kill you all for this. 
Who's responsible—who had the fox 
on his list-who muffed the job? Let 
me look at my table of operations. 
D—E—F—fox . . . here it is—Samuel 
the Salmon—and Live Wire the Elec- 
tric Fish. Well, what have you to say 
for yourselves? 

Sam: Er—I—I 

LeviaTHAN: You'll have one more 
chance—go and get me the fox—bring 
him back here by ebb tide or you'll 
pay for it with your heads. And don’t 
think I won't carry out my threat. 
Remember there are plenty of fish in 
the sea. Now—gol 

(MUSIC: UP AND UNDER) 

Sam: Live Wire and I flipped out 
of the palace as if a tidal wave* were 
after us. Pretty soon we were back at 
the shore. 

Live Wire (nervous): All right— 
all right—there he is—keep calm— 
just keep control of yourself and 
everything'll be fine—just fine—don’t 
be nervous. 

Sam: Nnnnnnervous, 
nnnervous? 

Live Wie: IIII’m not, I’m sure. 
But this has to be played carefully. 
(Oily) Good morning, Brother Fox. 

Fox: Good morning, short circuit, 
what's the good word? 

Sam: The good word is that Levia- 
than, monarch of the deep, requests 
the pleasure of your company. Right 
away. 

Fox: How kind and gracious. 

Live Wie: As a matter of fact he 
requests it so quickly, he'll send a 
tidal wave to escort you if you don’t 
come now. 


whhho’s 


Fox: Oh, that’s the way it is, is it? 
But my friends, there must be some 
mistake. I know for a fact my brother 
went along with the other animals 
_ Wednesday afternoon to be ex- 


"Sie You can’t get away with that, 
foxy. He wasn’t at.roll-call. 

Fox: He must have fallen asleep 
and not known about it—( hearty) 
Look down, see for yourselves—there 
he is. Way down there on top of the 
water. See how bright his eyes are? 
Just as bright as mine. 

Sam: He’s right. Live Wire, there’s 
the fox all right. 

Live Wme: Well, what do you 
know? Won't Leviathan be surprised? 
Good-bye, foxy, sorry to have trou- 
bled you. 

(MUSIC: BRIDGE) 


LeviaTHAN (bellowing): Idiots, 
blundering fools! You've the brains 
of T-mutton eels—the minds of 
amoebas! Letting that fox get away 
with a trick like that! Letting him tell 
you his reflection in the water was 
another fox! 

Sam: I could have sworn on a stack 
of bubbles it was another fox. 

LeviaTHaN: Shall I chop you up 
into fishballs now or wait till later? 

Sam (resigned): Please, let's get it 
over with. 

LeviaTHan: Oh, no. You're not get- 
ting off that quickly, Sir Salmon. 
I'll give you one more chance to 
bring me the fox—I will rule him and 
that tricky mind of his. Go on now 
and if you fail you won't even be fit 
for a chowder when I'm through 
with youl 

(MUSIC: UP AND UNDER) 

Sam: This time Live Wire and I 
waited until we had a plan. We re- 
hearsed it and rehearsed it till we 
were line perfect and then we swam 
to the shore and lay there sobbing— 
this was part of the plan. 

(Sobbing) 

Fox: You again, shorty? What's up 
now? Where's the funeral? 

Sam: No funeral yet, foxy, but 
there will be. Our monarch, the great 
Leviathan, is dying. He'll never see 
high tide again. 

Fox: Sorry to hear that, boys. But 
you'll get another king. 

Live Wine: That's just it—there’s 
no one to take his place. 

Sam: He was so wise, so just—so 
good. No one can replace him .. . 

Sam: What will become of us, 


(Continued on page 22) 





and Giants!- 


HE little white cloud that cried must 

have been watching me the past two 
weeks. I've been a pitiful sight huddled 
wer my typewriter trying to dope out 
‘he 1952 baseball race. 

What a headache! Think of all the 
factors to weigh—fielding, pitching, hit- 
ting, speed, spirit, etc. These and a mil- 
lion other factors can drive you crazy. 

Me? I've been mumbling in my cereal 
for five years. That's how long I've been 
in the predicting business. But since I've 
picked six out of the past ten winners— 
which probably is tops in the predictors’ 
league—my boss refuses to let me quit. 
Sooooo . . . it's back to the crystal ball. 

In the American League, I see red— 
Indians. Their 1952 destiny rests on one 
knee—Luke Easter’s. It's no secret that 
big Luke played on one leg in 1951. 
With two sound legs, he can become 
the league's top slugger. 

Doby and Rosen ought to snap back 
after poor seasons. And with the great- 
est pitching staff in baseball—Lemon, 
Feller, Garcia, Wynn, Brissie, Gromek, 
and a terrific prospect, Sam Jones—the 
Indians ought to make it. 

It's murder to slight the Yankees. 
Here's a club that’s won three straight 
World Series. They're great. But too 
many of their key men have reached 
the dangerous age. One mishap to Riz- 
zuto, Lopat, Raschi, or Reynolds—aging 
veterans all—and the Yank chances will 
go flooey. 

With Joe DiMaggio retired and Bob- 
by Brown and Gerry Coleman headed 
for the service, the Yankees will have 
to depend on youngsters. They have a 
great crop in Mantle, Cerv, Jensen, and 
Carey. But if there’s one thing I've 
learned it’s never to depend on rookies. 
So it’s the Indians for me. 

Some of the experts are picking the 
up-and-coming White Sox for first. I 
can't see them any better than third. 
Their outfield is weak and their pitch- 
ing, though sound, isn’t really top- 
flight. 

The key to their chances is Hec 
Rodriguez, a sparkling third-baseman 
bought from Montreal. If he can release 
Minny Minoso for regular outfield duty, 
the White Sox will give the Indians and 
Yankees a real time. 

Detroit, with their superb right- 


Can Micky Mantle step inte Joe DiMaggio’s shoes? If he can, 
the Yankees should capture their fourth straight pennant. 


hander, Art Houtteman, back from the 
service, should have enough to make 
the first division. Hoot Evers had a ter- 
rible 1951 season, and Vic Wertz was 
a disappointment, too. But both ought 
to come back. If they don’t, the Tigers 
should wind up behind the Red Sox— 
unless Russ Sullivan, a .341 hitter with 
Toledo, takes up the slack. 

The Red Sox are sad—with or with- 
out Ted Williams. Too many prima 
donnas. The real pro of the club, Bobby 
Doerr, has retired, and such key men 
as Dom DiMaggio and Johnny Pesky 
are in their mid-thirties. They boast only 
two pitchers of demonstrated class— 
Parnell and Kinder. The rookie to watch 
is Jim Piersall, a flyhawk who batted 
346 at Birmingham. 

There's a new spirit in St. Louis. 
Great things are expected of Jim Rivera, 
Bob Nieman, George Schmees, and 
Fraak Saucier—all of whom murdered 
the ball in the minor leagues. But who 
—besides Ned Garver—will carry the 
pitching load? 

And so we come to the National 
League and, oh, brother, how can you 
figure this one—the Giants or the 
Dodgers? The Giants have the pitchers, 
two sluggers in Irvin and Thomson, and 
two steady hitters in Dark and Lock- 
man. But they've lost Stanky and Mays. 

Stanky not only was the glue of the 
infield, but he got on base 260 times. 
Mays was the league’s rookie of the 
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year—a great fielder, thrower, runner, 
and long-ball hitter. Can they be re- 
placed? The answer is no. 

The Dodgers, of course, are loaded 
with hitters and fielders. But their work- 
horse pitcher, Don Newcombe, has been 
drafted, leaving only one pitching ace, 
Preacher Roe. I don’t like the looks of 
the rest of the staff. 

So I'll stick with the champions. The 
New York nine has the remembrance of 
that great stretch drive last season (they 
won 40 of their last 48 games), going 
for them. The Dodgers have to forget 
how they blew a 13% game lead. 

St. Louis ought to hold on to third 
place. They still have three great stars 
in Musial, Schoendienst, and Slaughter; 
and their pitching is intriguing. 

Two brilliant prospects might make it 
this year—“Vinegar Bend” Mizell, ap 
from the Texas League with 257 strike- 
outs and a 1.96 earned-run average; and 
Willard Schmidt, fresh from Omaha 
where he whiffed 202 men and yielded 
just 2.1] runs per game. If both Mizell 
and Schmidt come through, the Cards 
might go all the way. 

The Phillies, with pitcher Curt Sim- 
mons, back from the war, ought to 
bounce back into the first division. The 
pitching is top drawer with Robin 
Roberts, Bubba Church, Howie Fox, 
and Co. Hitting is the team’s main 
trouble. If Del Ennis, who flopped last 
year, can supply his old power, the 
Phillies might be pennant contenders. 

The Braves can put a pretty good 
hitting team on the field. But outside 
of the brilliant Warren Spahn and Vern 
Bickford, the pitching is nowhere. Two 
slugging rookies might give the team a 
big lift. George Crowe blasted 24 
homers and hit .339 at Milwaukee last 
season, while Eddie Mathews walloped 
32 homers at Atlanta. 

So, very shakily and timidly, I say it'll 
be the Indians and the Giants in the 
next World Series. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











Serving Coca-Cola serves hospitality, 


and Coke is best when it’s 
ice cold... right in the bottle. 


Buy it by the case. 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. What other foods contain Vitamin 
C besides oranges and grapefruit? I 
can't eat them, because they make me 
break out in a rash. 


A. You can get Vitamin C from al- 
most all fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Among fruits, strawberries and melons 
are top-flight sources. Among vegeta- 
bles, considerable amounts of the vita- 
min are in peppers, leafy greens, and 
sweet potatoes. Tomatoes and tomato 
juice are rich in Vitamin C. Sauerkraut 
and sauerkraut juice are also good. 

To give you an idea of how foods 
compare in Vitamin C value, a 4 oz. 
glass of orange juice has about as much 
of the vitamin as a half cantaloupe or 
% cup strawberries or a generous cupful 
serving of cooked green vegetable or 
2 medium size tomatoes or an 8 oz. 
glass of tomato juice. 

Vitamin C is not stored in the body. 
That's why it's so important to eat 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables 
daily. Remember, too, that the vitamin 
is easily destroyed by exposure to air 
and by long cooking. Prepare salads 
just before they are to be eaten; cook 
vegetables only long enough to be ten- 
der. 


Q. What can I do for bad breath? 


A. Among the common causes of 
bad breath are constipation, teeth that 
need dental care, or strong-smelling 
food . particles lodged between the 
teeth. To correct bad breath, it is nec- 
essary to clear up the cause instead of 
masking the breath itself with various 
“breath sweeteners.” If you are troubled 
with constipation, attention to diet and 
hygiene will help overcome it. (See 
“How's Your Health?,” November 28, 
1951.) Your teeth should, of course, be 
checked regularly by your dentist to be 
sure there is no decay. Keep your mouth 
and teeth free of food particles by 
brushing your teeth after each meal, or 
at least rinsing your mouth after eating. 
A mouth wash helps to give your mou 


a fresh, clean feeling, but don’t depend 
on it alone. Get at the cause of the bad 
breath and clear it up. 


Members of the feminine gender 
Often want to be too slender! 


Before you decide to reduce, check 
your weight with your school nurse. 
She'll tell you whether or not your 
weight is right for your age, height, and 
body build. Very often, a little regular 
exercise is all you»peed to flatten a 
pudgy stomach or smooth down bumpy 

i 


ps. 


Note for Note-takers . . . A vise-like 
grip on your pen or 1 is bound to 
set your fingers tingling with writer's 
cramp. Hold your pencil with relaxed 
fingers. Rest your fingers from time to 
time by letting your writing hand hang 
limply at your side and shaking your fin- 
gers for a second or two. 

a a 7 


Planning a Picnic? . . . Don’t plan on 
taking along any type of creamed food, 
including cream cakes. Lukewarm 
creamed foods are ideal places for the 
growth of bacteria that may cause stom- 
ach upsets or food poisoning. Instead of 
putting mayonnaise in sandwich mix- 
tures beforehand, take along a small jar, 
os of mayonnaise and fix your 
sandwiches when you are ready to eat. 


Two Fishes 
(Continued from page 19) 


what ... (suddenly) Live Wire, a 
wonderful idea just came to me. 

Live Wie: What? 

Sam: The fox! Right here’s our an- 
swer. The trick he played on us—it 
outwitted us and outwitted Levia- 
than. If the fox can outwit our mon- 
arch he must be even wiser still. 

Live Wme: He must be our King! 

Fox: Well—I don’t know if... 

Live Wie: You must say yes. We 
need you—we need your wisdom. 

Fox: Really! 

Sam: We need your great under- 
standing. ... 

Fox: I must say your flattery is... 

Live Wire: It’s not flattery, it’s 
truth. Say you'll come and be King of 
the ocean. You'll be the most famous 
animal in the whole world. 

Fox: Certainly appeals to my tem- 
perament. 

Sam: Jump on my back, majesty, 
and I'll take you to your people. 

Fox: My majesty accepts! 

(MUSIC: UP AND DOWN 
INTO) 

(Sound of wind and waves) 

Fox (moaning ): It’s cold—it's wet. 
Take me back! I've changed my 
mind. Oh, I'm dizzy, these waves go 
up and down, up and down. Ohl! 
Take me back, I order you. 

Sam: Shall we tell hitn, Live Wire? 

Live Wie: Let's. 

Sam: It’s your turn to be tricked, 
foxy! Nothing like a little flattery to 
outwit a fox. That's your weak spot, 
isn’t it? : 

Fox: What do you mean? 

Sam: King of the Ocean, indeed. 
You'll be just another one of the 
mighty Leviathan’s slaves. You were 
taken in, weren't you? 

Fox: So that’s the way it is? 

Live Wie: That's the way. That 
smart mind of yours won't help you 
now. Leviathan’'ll be using it from 
now on. 

Fox: Oh, he will? (pause, as if 
thinking; then) My mind, did you 
say? Was I supposed to bring my 
mind with me? ~*~ 

Sam: You carry it around with you, 
don’t you? 

Fox: Of course not. It’s much too 
valuable. Just take me back to shore 
for a couple of minutes—I'll get my 
mind and take it back to your mon- 
arch in person. 





Sam: What do you say, Live Wire? 

Live Wire: What else can we do? 
A fox without his mind is worse than 
a fish without fins or a zebra without 
stripes. We'd better get it or it's 
chowder for us. 

(MUSIC: UP AND DOWN ) 

Live Wie: Here’s the bank, foxy. 
Jump off now and get that mind of 
yours. We'll be right here. 

Fox (fade): 1 won't be a minute, 
it’s right over there. 

Sam: Hurry back. Leviathan can’t 
be kept waiting. (to Live Wire) Well, 
everything's worked out pretty well, 
hasn't it? We really fixed things this 
time and... 

Live Wire: Hey—look—where’s he 
going? Hey, foxy! 

Sam: He’s tricked us again—he’s 
escaping! 

Fox (slightly off): It’s too late, 
boys. You almost had me. 

(MUSIC: UP AND UNDER) 

Sam: The last we saw of the fox 
was his red bushy tail disappearing 
over the hilltop. Live Wire and I 
looked at each other. ( pause) 

Live Wire (sigh): It’s chowder for 
us, I guess. 

Sam: Maybe not, Live Wire. Look, 
there's a little brook over there go- 
ing through the meadow. It’s so tiny 
Leviathan'll never be able to follow 
us there. What do you say we try it 
as a hideout? 

Live Wme: Lead on, Sammy-—let’s 
head upstream and seek our fortune! 

(MUSIC: UP AND UNDER) 

Announcer: And after that when- 
ever little fish wanted to escape from 
the mighty Leviathan, they all 
headed out of the ocean and into the 
streams and brooks and lakes and 
rivers. That's how it happened that 
some fish live in salt water and some 
in fresh water. All because the sly 
fox outwitted the King of the Sea a 
long, long time ago. 





Bad Skin? 
Here’s 


real help! 








Boys! Girls! Here’s good news! When your popu- 
larity starts to slip because of an unsightly teen-age com- 
plexion, there are two sensible ways to tackle the problem. 

For quick help in healing externally-caused blemishes, 
try the new cleansing method developed by a great skin 
specialist. Wash your face with medicated Noxzema as 
if using soap and water. See if it doesn’t help your skin 
look smoother and more attractive —fast! 

Naturally, if blemishes are due to internal causes, noth- 
ing you apply to the surface can be expected to remedy 
the condition that caused them or prevent their recur- 
rence. For that, you should consult a physician, 


But even in cases of blemishes due to deep-seated physiological or emotional 
causes, Noxzema soothes and helps heal the irritated skin surface and helps 
prevent the spread of secondary infection.* 


§ Me 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, follow this cleansing routine, developed 
by a skin specialist: 

1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. ‘Then dip 
wash cloth in warni water —wring out~and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema as if using soapy and 
water. Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and 
clean your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a 
bit dry or drawn. 

2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, 
smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated 
cream and pat a little extra over any externally- 
caused blemishes to help heal them. It’s greaseless— 
doesn’t stain. No smeary face. No messy pillow! 





Generous trial offer! Get regular 40¢ size for only 
29¢ plus tax—at any drug or cosmetic counter. After you 
prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal surface blem- 
ishes and helps keep your skin looking smooth and attrac- 
tive, you'll always want to buy the big thrifty 10 oz. jar— 
only 89¢ plus tax. 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 
and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. 


_ 


*Externaliy caused. 
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Now is the time to make 
sure of your position on the team for this 
season. Beat it down to your MacGregor Goldsmith 
deoler's right away and toke your pick of the “Big Leaguers.” 
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Right This Way 


Angie Marie Di Cennzo of Monon- 
gahela, Pa., asks: 


Should a girl 12 years old be allowed 
to go out with her girl friends at night? 


This is a decision which can be made 
only by the girl’s—or boy’s—parents. 
They will probably base their decision 
on whether or not they think you are 
sufficiently grown-up. 

For example, how well do you carry 
out your responsibilities? Do you make 
sure that your homework is carefully 
done before asking if you can go out? 
Do you do your share of the chores at 
home without being prodded? Do you 
keep your room neat? Do you keep your 
promises about what time you will be 
home and other matters? Do you budget 
your allowance so that you don’t have 
to ask for extra money? 

If your parents turn down a request, 
do you act in a grown-up fashion? Do 
you talk out problems quietly and pleas- 
antly instead of flying into a childish 
rage? 

Usually parents have a good reason 
for refusing to let a boy or girl go out. 
Find out the reason and talk it over with 
them. Make sure they know your friends 
and approve of the places you wish to 
go. If they still don’t want you to go 
out, perhaps they'll agree to let you 
have your friends visit you more often 
at home. 





lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


MAN-MADE WATERFALL. Grand Coulee 
Dam, Washington, Taken by Neal Shul- 
man, Meany Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


This toll, stiff plant 
may grow to a height 
of 25 feet. it has stiff 
leaves and woaxy- 
white bell-shaped 
flowers. 

There are 42 words 
in this Quiz-werd 
Puzzle. Score 2 points 
for each ene you get 
right. Top score: 84. 


ACROSS 


. Part of sea extending into land. 

. Public meeting for holding a discus- 
sion; also market place or public square 
in ancient Rome. 

. State which mystery flower represents 
(two words), 

. Vegetable which makes you cry. 

. Perform in a play. 

. Past tense of tread. 


3. Exclamation of surprise or satisfaction. 


. Prophet. 

. You and me. 

. Conjunction showing choice. 
. Catch sight of. 

. | — —, you are, he is. 

. Perform action. 


3. Sudden attack. 


ee 
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. Mister. 

. Points weapon. 

. Belonging to us. 

. Cries mournfully. 

. One who pretends. 

. Where you expect to get bargains, 
. Homonym for lie. 


DOWN 


You put things in it. 

Operatic solo. 

Mystery flower. 

. Ward off blow. 

. It eats holes in clothes. 

Not yes. 

Come in. 

Another name for a telegram. 

.. Fastened firmly; secured (especially a 
ship). 

. South (abbrev.). 


. Upward. 
19. Thus. 
20. Passageway between seats. 

21. Medical doctor (abbrev.). 

24, In the middle of. 

25. Cleans with mop. 

26. Adjective describing an area which is 
in the country. 

Inspires with fear or respect. 

Depend on. 

31. Senior (abbrev.). 

33. Small wooden peg used in golf. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition, next 
week in yours. 


16. Native of Syria. 


27. 
29. 


Answers te Quis-werd Puzzle fer April 2 

ACROSS: i-car; 4-wash; 5-her; 6-opal; 
10-use; 1i-dole; 12-Mt.; 13-owed: 4-ode: 
15-per; 16-even; 18-go; 20-bird; 2i-sew; 22- 
bear; 33-pal;, 24-odor; 26-not. 

DOWN: i-care; 4-as; 3-rhododendron: 
4-West; 5-hum; T-power; 6-ale; 9-led; 14- 
opera; 16-ebb; 17-vie; 18-gear; 19-owl; 21- 
spot; 25-do. 





On Top 


Mountain Climber: “I can’t seem to 
improve on my work.” 

Guide: “I guess you've reached your 
peak.” 


Dale Reeves, Sam Houston School, Denton, Tex 





working with people . . 


she could. 





Lucille’s thought for tomorrow always included 
. helping them in any way 


And that's just what she’s doing in her job as 
Service Representative in the telephone company 
Business Office. She helps customers with all 
their telephone problems. 

Lucille likes the friendly people with whom 
she works, too. She finds it easy to meet them in 
the cheerful surroundings of the telephone com- 
pany, and she enjoys getting together with them 
or fun and play. Like all telephone jobs, hers 
pays well right from the start. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Lucille Burke’s 
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THE 1951-1952 


¢>PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FIRST PRIZE $35.% 
ROBERT HUDSPETH 3107 20 s+, tubbock, Texas 


SECOND PRIZE $25” 


SUZANNE BASHARA 
407 First St., Bismarck, N. Dakota 


THIRD PRIZE $15” 
MYRNA BLOOM 


Maple Terrace, Monsey, New York 


3 WINNERS FOURTH PRIZE $10” cach 


LEE WAYNE 
2244 McKinley St., Berkeley, Calif. 


WADE HAMPTON Ill 


3848 Fifth Ave., Port Arthur, Tex. 


GLORIA CORDOVA, 947 Nickerson Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


5 WINNERS FIFTH PRIZE $5 each 


DIXIE R. BAUGHMAN 
Orenco, Oregon 
MALCOLM MAGOVERN, JR. 
166 Church St., Seratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SHIRLEY AUDREY FRIEND 
Accident, Md. 


PATRICIA GROSS 
559 Winslow Ave., St. Paul 7, Minn. 


MILEO ELLISON, 14 Ann St., Monticello, N. Y. 


20 WINNERS SIXTH PRIZE $1 each 


WILLIAM QUINTON MATSON 
Route 1, Box 4284, Issaquah, Wash. 
JOE HEMSKY, JR. 
1122 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel, iii. 
JUDY RENOUF 
23 Eagle St., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
ROBERTA REED 
Springwater, N. Y. 
MARGARET BAILEY REDMORE 
5801 W. 89th St., Oak Lown, til. 
TRUDY DECKER 
1656 Albany St., Ferndale 20, Mich. 
PATRICIA McBETH 
258 N. Shore Drive, Lima, Ohio 
CONNIE DeLUCA 
7030 Upland St., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
JOANNE MYERS 
3436 Cajon Bivd., Sen Bernardino, Calif. 
KAY KEMPHERT 
908 State St., Lemont, ili. 


BETTY McKELVIE 
14065 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, Mich. 
BILLY ANDERS 
Route 4, Box 9, Summit, Mississippi 
ARLLYS ALLISON 
115 Ave. D, West, Bismarck, N. Dakota 
CAROLE BRETTHAUER 
1071 E. Oak, Hillsboro, Oregon 
JAY DECKER 
1611 Leighton Bivd., Miles City, Mont. 
JULIA BROWN 
4971A Pernod, St. Lovis, Mo. 
GUY C. WHITE 
26 Anderson Ave., West Haven, Conn. 
NANCY STUHR 
5 Gedsden St., Charleston, $. C. 
CLEATA IRENE COLEMAN 
Route 4, Box 170, Jefferson, Tex. 
CLAUDE WILEY 
3708 Webberville Road, Austin, Tex. 


The 200 henorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
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More Privacy 


Customer: “May I try on that dress 
in the window?” 

Sales Clerk: “If you wish, Madam, 
but I'd use the dressing room.” 


Don Pease, Peoria Height (Ill) School 


Need a Compass? P 

Stranger: “Boy, is this the right road 
to Columbus?” 

Boy: “I don’t know.” 

Stranger: “How far is it to Lounden- 
ville? 

Boy: “I don’t know.” 

Stranger (becoming angry): 
don’t know much, do you?” 


Boy: “No, but I’m not lost.” 
Oliver Byrd, Emlen School, Philadelphia, Ps. 


“You 


Easy on the Throat 
Guest: “There’s soap in this food.” 
Host: “That's all right, It’s just to 
wash the food down.” 


Gary M. Reynolds, Bonner School, Houston, Tex. 


Taking No Chances 


Bob: “How did the lumberjack keep 
the cord of wood from being stolen?” 
Pete: “That's simple. He tied a knot 
7 Charleen Koerner, Le Mars (Iowa) High School 


All Broken Up 


A housewife whose young daughter 
was washing dishes in the kitchen heard 
a loud crash. “More dishes?” she cried. 

“No, Mother,” answered the girl. 


“Fewer.” 
éeann Roddy, McDonald (Tenn.) School 


Some Stone 
Lucy: “This engagement ring Jerry 
gave me reminds of a state capital.” 
Betty: “Which one?” 
Lucy: “Little Rock.” 


Jane Dibley, Estabrook School, Detroit, Mich. 


Fast Fall 


“Tl never forget the first day we 
reached Niagara Falls,” said Mrs. Gray- 
son. “My husband's face dropped about 
a mile.” 

“You mean to say he was disappoint- 
ed?” asked Mrs. Barker. 

“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Grayson. 


“He fell over the rim. 
Myron Kiafter, P.®. 16, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Joke of the Week 


Jim: “How did the duck, the frog, 
and the skunk pay their way into the 
cireus?” 

Sid: “The duck had a bill, the frog 
a green back, and the skunk a scent.” 


Sallie Barber, Bennington Liberty School, Johnsten, Ohie 
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aye a w 
Citizenship Quiz @ 2522" == 
Aaswers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. DO YOU KNOW THE NEWS? 
Fill in the blanks in the following 


sentences, choosing your answers from 
those listed in boldface below. Score 
4 points each. Tota! 28. 


l. Ten in a rocket re- 
cently set a new altitude record. 

2. The Russians refuse to allow free 
elections in 

8. French place 
military control after riots. 

4. Bulletproof jackets made of 
__________ have been sent to a U. S. 
regiment in Korea. 

5. Weight is the amount of force with 
which a body is pulled downward by 


under 


6. At the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner _______"___ announced that he 
would not run for re-election. 

7. The Russians are building two big 
new on the Volga. 


Eastern Germany, iron filings, Chief 
Justice Vinson, gravity, bridges, Cana- 
dian Eagle, mice, air pressure, nylon, 
Iran, President Truman, trumpeter 
swan, Italian airmen, dams, Tunisia. 


My score 
2. THE FIRST TEN 


Cross out the incorrect phrases in 
each set of parentheses. Score 4 points 
for each correct sentence. Total 12. 

The first ten amendments to the 
United States Constitution make up 
(the Declaration of Ifidependence, the 
Bill of Rights, the Monroe Doctrine). 
They apply only to (the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State governments, city 
governments). They have the purpose 
of (ratifying the Constitution, setting 
up a court system, guaranteeing the 
rights of individual Americans). 


My score 


3. TIN ROOF OF THE WORLD 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score 4 points each. Total 24. 


1. Most Bolivians live 
a. on a high mountain plateau. 
b. on vast rolling plains. 
c. in lowland swamp areas. 


2. In that region, the air is thin. This 
means 
a. it has less oxygen. 
b. the rainfall is heavy. 
c. there are too many people using 
it up. 


3. Most of the natives in Bolivia 
a. work in factories, producing 
machinery. 
b. are either farmers or miners. 
c. earn their living from the tour- 
ist trade, 


4. To tap new resources, Bolivia needs 
a. a smaller population. 
b. a big army and navy. 
c. roads and railways. 


5. The United States and Bolivia 
have had a disagreement about 
a. boundaries. 
b. freedom of the seas. 
c. the price of tin. 


6. The most important animal in Bo- 
livia is the 
a, tapir. 


b. carabao. oc. llama. 


My score 


4. BIRD NEWS 


Match the birds in the top group with 
the descriptions in the second group by 
writing the correct letter before each 
description. Score 4 points each. Total 
24. 


a. Canada goose 
b. California condor 
c. Trumpeter swan 


. heaviest bird in North America 

. wearing colored plastic neck 
bands 

. quills were once used to hold gold 
dust 

. has widest wingspread of any 
bird in North America 

5. increasing in Montana and 

Wyoming 

. is holding its own—only 60 left 


My score____ 


5. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks in each sentence. 
Score 4 points each. Total 12. 


1. The animal 
shown here is a 
ete os 
2. It comes from 
TD vette ieee 
(name of country). 

3. The number 
now alive and on 
exhibition in the 
United States is __ 





Total score... 


27 


The Cannibal Islands 
Cannibal prince: “Am 1 too late for 
dinner?” 
Cannibal king: 
eaten.” 


“Yes, everyone's 


Richard Matsuki, Lihue, Hawaii 


Weighty Question 
Boy: “Is a ton of coal very much?” 
Father: “That depends upon whether 
you're shoveling it or buying it.” 
Christine Giannavola, P.S. 229, Brooklyn 28, N. ¥. 
Limited Linguist 
Paul: “I can speak any language but 
Greek.” 
Andy: “Say something in Chinese.” 
Paul: “That's Greek to me.” 


Eddie Benson, Box 1663, Auburn, Wash 


Chatterbox 
Mr. Brown: “Has your baby learned 
to talk yet?” 
Mr. Jones: "Oh, sure. Now we're try- 
ing to shut him up.” 
Bruce Boyer, North Kingston Jr. H. 8., Wickford, R. I. 








‘America Is Great"’ 
Contest Closes April 21 


If you were born after April 
21, 1935, you are eligible to enter 
the “America Is Great” contest 
for a $4,000 college scholarship, 
an all-expense tour of the United 
States, and other prizes includ- 
ing Brownie movie cameras and 
Kodascope projectors as second 
prizes, All you have to do to en- 
ter is to complete the statement 
“America is great because ——” 
in 50 words or less, and mail it 
to “America Is Great,” Box 750, 
Minneapolis, Minn., before mid- 
night April 21, 1952. The contest 
is sponsored by General Mills, 
Inc. See full page advertisement 
in your April 2nd copy of, this 
magazine. 





BOYS 115 FREE/ 

















Pictures ahead ! A brand-new-camera ! 


lt means swell pictures ahead—of friends, of trips, of your family. And its 
great fun to be the "picture taker.” Nowadays its easy to get fine 
snaps indoors or out, in black-and-white and in full color. 
. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y., 


Kodak Film America’s favorite by far 


—the film in the familiar yellow box. _ 








Off the Press 


The Voice of Asia, by James A. Miche- 
ner. Random House, N. Y. 338 pp.. 
$3.50. 


Many gallons of printer's ink separate 
The Voice of Asia from The Future of 
the Social Studies, which James A 
Michener edited for the National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies, in 1939. Since 
that time Mr. Michener’s experiences in 
World War II have keen recounted in 
books, magazines, and on the Broadway 
stage. It-seems, however, that the spirit 
of “South Pacific” has not been caught 
in Korea. Forty minutes after Michener 
landed there two enlisted men told him, 
“Sir, if you go home and write a musi- 
cal and call it South Korea, and put in 
pretty girls and singing men, we're 
going to bash your brains in.” Michener 
need have no fear, for not even Rodgers 
and Hammerstein could contrive a live- 
ly tune for the wasteland of Korea. 

In The Voice of Asia Michener seeks 
to arouse in Americans a realization that 
if we lose the good will of Asians we 
might as well resign from the world 
The population potential alone has con- 
vinced Michener that we must not re- 
peat in India, Indonesia, and other 
Asiatic nations the mistakes we have 
made in China. His message, a personal 
one throughout, is imparted through in 
terviews with people great and small in 
Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong. Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, 
Pakistan, Korea, India, and Indonesia 
Each of the interviews has the punch of 
a short story and the chapter is rounded 
off with Mr. Michener’s observations on 
the outlook for the country to which the 
person interviewed belongs. ; 

You are not likely to forget his talk 
with the new Japanese woman, or the 
Japanese soldier. His interview with 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who advocates a 
fundamental revision of the Hindu law 
code, and subsequent interviews with 
opponents of Ambedkar suggest the 
willingness of Michener to see all sides 
of a question. 

Michener feels that we can stil! head 
off the inroads of communism in Asia, 
if we can convince Asians that we have 
spiritual values as well as material ac- 
complishments to show. He is convinced 
that we were right in fighting in Korea 
and regards as a myth the idea that we 
could not defeat China if necessary. 
War, however, he regards as the last 
alternative in our relations with Asia. 
It is clear that Michener is disturbed by 
what he found there. “Asians today,” he 
reports, “ridicule Americans and re- 
member the English as fairly decent 
men.” But Michener thinks we have a 
second chance. 


—Howaagp L. Hurwitz 
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Suggested Lesson Plan 


for Engineering Tomorrow 


(Special Insert) 


Aims 

To interest qualified students in ca- 
reers in engineering so that they will 
take the required high school courses 
to qualify them for entrance in accred- 
ited engineering schools. 


Student Activities 


1. Read “Engineering Tomorrow” 
carefully. As you read, ask yourself: 
What are the qualifications for careers 
in engineering? How well do I meet 
these qualifications? What part do en- 
gineers play in industry? Would 1! find 
an engineering career exciting? What 
high school courses should I take if 1 
want to become an engineer? What col- 
lege courses? What are the opportunities 
for young people in engineering? 

2. Name the group classifications of 
engineers and describe the work of 
each group. 

3. Explain how the work of an engi- 
neer is different from that of a scientist 

4. Name some of the leading prod- 
ucts developed by GE engineers. 

5. Name various branches of an in 
dustry (production, advertising. sales, 
etc.) where engineers are needed. What 
opportunities are there for engineers to 
become company executives? Why do 
engineers make good executives? 

6. Describe a typical engineer. ( Base 
your description on the text on page 18. 
If there’s an engineer living in your 
community, arrange an interview with 
him.) 

7. If a teen-ager is planning to be 
come an engineer, what courses should 
he take in high school? In college? Why 
are math andl science courses especially 
important for engineers? English? Why 
is it wise for a future engineer to take 
some courses in social studies and lan 
guages? How does particination in 
school snorts and club work help the 
future envineer? 

8. Explain why there is such a short- 
age of voung engineers in the U.S. to 
day, Why is the need for engineers 
growing so rapidly? How does the pay 
for engineers compare with that of 
other professions? 

Y. How do GE and other compa- 


nies help beginning engineers to find © 


the careers where they wil] be most 
happy and most successful? 

10. Name local_or near-by industries 
which employ engineers. If possible, ar- 
range to visit one of these industries so 
that you can see engineers on the job. 


Ask them about opportunities in the 
field. Report to the class your findings. 
11. If you're interested in an engi- 
neering career, ask your schoo} librarian 
for magazine articles, pamphlets. and 
books which discuss careers in engi- 
neering. Perhaps you can receive book 
report credit for some of this reading. 
Also, ask your librarian for college cata- 
logues from colleges and universities 
which have accredited schools of engi- 
neering. Study these catalogues to see if 
the college work might interest you. 
Ask your math and science teachers 
if they know any of their former stu- 
dents who are now studying in schools 
of engineering. Arrange to talk to these 
students when they are home on vaca. 
tion 
Free Materials 


Teachers may obtain a free set of il- 
lustrated materials on engineering, elec- 
tricity, and other topics related to the 
General Electric Company by address- 
ing a postal card to Dept. 6-221, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Be sure to state the number of 
students to whom you wish to distrib- 
ute the materials. 





Teachers: Write a Letter 
Describing Class Use of 
“Engineering Tomorrow” 


Three top prizes of $25 and five 
second prizes of $10 (in cash) will 
be awarded teachers who, in let- 
ters to the Executive Editor of this 
magazine, give the best suggestions 
for class use of the four-page unit, 
“Engineering Tomorrow,” included 
in this issue. Letters will be judged 
by the editors of Scholastic Maga- 
~ines on the practicability of the 
method used and the clarity and 
detail with which it is explained, 
Simply write the explanation as a 
letter to the editors so that they 
may get a clear picture of how your 
class worked with this interesting 
material. Length of the letter will. 
fot be a factor.in the judging. Let- 
ters need not be typewritten. Send 
them to: Executive Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Deadline: 
Midnight, May 4, 1952, at 
local post office. All letters will be 
acknowledged, and the winners 
notified before May 15, 1952. 
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GLAD | REMEMBERED ~~ 
TO SEND IN MY 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
RENEWAL — NOW | KNOW 

A FULL CLASSROOM SET 

OF THE FIRST ISSUE 

IN SEPTEMBER WILL 

BE RESERVED FOR ME 





A renewal order card has recently been 
mailed to you. Early return will be 

much appreciated. Remember, you won’t 
be billed until Fall, and your order can 
be revised after school starts. 


Many thanks for your cooperation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











Disney Film for Schools 


ALT DISNEY is a remarkable fel- 

low. This week I saw a preview of 
his newest and freshest film idea. It is 
entertaining, informative, and delight- 
ful. It is free to schools. 

The Riddle of Robin Hood is the title 
of this new Disney “short.” It is a 15- 
minute 16mm. biography of the making 
of Disney's made-in-England techni- 
color feature film The Story of Robin 
Hood to be released in July. Don’t ex- 
pect Disney animation when you see 
Robin Hood this summer. Flesh-and- 
blood English actors made this film in 
Sherwood Forest and near London. 

Now, to return to The Riddle. This is 
no usual “trailer” making a quick pitch 
for a forthcoming film. It takes you step 
by step through the making of Robin 
Hood-—research, planning, rehearsing, 
set construction, and shooting. 

First the film narrative reports on the 
search for the illusive Robin—through 
old records, accounts by early writers, 
ballads, and ancient archives. 

Later .the film takes you to the art 
director, Carmen Dilion, planning sets 
and costumes. The Riddle now turns to 
the actors. You see the selection of Joan 
Rice to be the Maid Marian, and Rich- 
ard Todd (Robin Hood) learning how 
to use the quarter staff. 

Walt Disney breaks with Hollywood 
tradition to take you behind the scenes 
as shooting gets under way. Extras col- 
lect their costumes and weapons and 
stagger away under the burden. You see 
minstrel Allan-a-Dale, strumming his 
guitar as he sings the ballads. 

Walt Disney printed a limited num- 
ber of 16mm. prints of The Riddle of 
Robin Hood for loan to schools. Act 
quickly because they are much in de- 
mand. Address your request for a free 
loan to Walt Disney Productions, 1270 
Ave. of Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


—WriiuiaM D. BouTweELL 


Walt Disney (center) has made a new 
16mm. film free for schools. Beside him are 
Robin Hood stars Richard Todd, Joan Rice. 





